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Photo, and Pen Pictures of the 
?Jew Jersey School for Meaf- 
Mutes-'rhe Grounds and Pupils’ 
Sports. 

IIE motto for the leading- article 
in this month’s Silent Wokk- 
ER might well be Walt Whit- 
man’s line, “I celebrate myself!” 
For here we have, in the excellent 
engraving on this page, a birds eye 
view of the quar- 


The grounds from the street to the 
front line of the building are planted 
with trees and shrubs, so that in the 
leafy season the effect is that of quite 
a grove. The species represented 
are the oak, hickorv, gum-tree, tulip 
poplar, maple (three varieties), beech 
(two varieties), birch, basswood, ash, 
hemlock, chestnut, paulownia, wal- 
nut, lilac, spiriea (three varieties), 
dentzia (two varieties), syringa, 
fringe-tree, forsythin. magnolia, s-weet 


gentler sex and affording room for 
swings, croquet and the like, while 
the bo5’s have, on the Chestnut ave- 
nue side, a baseball diamond and a 
football field 

Of course our boys are fond of “ the 
national game” — they wouldn't Ire 
genuine Americans if they weie not — 
but they have never put a very strong 
nine into the field. We have had 
some very good individual players, 
notably Stephen.son. who has played 


build up the health and to overcome 
the shuffling step and the stoop- 
shouldered position which are natur- 
al to so many growing young jK-rsons, 
and e.specially among the deaf. The 
chest development which follows on 
a course of gynina.stic training cannot 
fail to be specially useful in the case 
of deaf children who are learning to 
speak, who quite generallj' fall below 
the normal standard in this respect. 

On Saturdays and holidays the pu- 
pils are allowed 




tens of the Silent 
Worker, and of 
all the other 
industries of the 
New' Jersey- 
School, of the 
main building, 
i n which the 
home and school 
life of the institu- 
tion goes on, of 
the grounds and 
of a spirited 
game of base- 
ball which our 
school team 
is contesting 
again.st a visiting 
nine. 

The grounds 
of this school oc- 
cupy' the entire 
block betw’een 
Hamilton a v e - 
nue, Divison 
street, Kent 
street and Che.st- 
nut avenue, 

a quadrangle about 400 by 750 feet, 
containing a little less than seven 
acres. 

The site of the school is rather 
more than a mile from the centre of 
the city, with which it has direct 
communication by electric cars. 
With the rapid grow-th of Trenton 
w'ithin the last ten years, this property', 
W'hich was quite in the outskirts of 
the town, ha.s become surrounded by 
.solid blocks of residences, with facto- 
ries and churches interspersed. 

Our main building, w hich is paral- 
lel to and faces Hamilton avenue on 
the north, is about 200 feet long, and 
three stories high. A sheltered ve- 
randa, show’ll in the cut, extends 
along the rear of the building for 
most of its length, and in severe 
w’inter weather affords a pleasant 
proinenade for those who are not ro- 
bust enough to exercise in the sharp 
frosty air. This building sits back 
about 150 feet from the avenue, and is 
approached by a circular drivew’ay. 
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rounds .\ND Buildings, Showing .\ G.vme of B.vse b.ull in Progress. 


.shrub, hydrangea and roses in variety. 
Beside the.se, there are beds and bord- 
ers ot hardy flowering plants, as chrys- 
anthenuims, lilies, iris and so on, as 
also beds filled in spring with bright 
tulips and hy-aciiiths and, later, with 
.summer and autumn blooming flow- 
ers. 

The flag-staff rises from the circu- 
lar plot enclo.sed by the front drive- 
way, 145 feet from the ground. The 
flag, of full garrison size, 20 by 30 
feet, is .seen in the cut floating at 
half mast, as the photograph was 
taken on Memorial Day. Every 
pleasant day a detachment of the old- 
er boys, selected for their good con- 
duct and manly bearing, raise the 
flag at the opiening of school in the 
morning, and low’er it at sunset or 
when the work of the pupils’ day 
clo.ses, at five o'clock. 

The yard in the rear of the main 
building contains the play-ground of 
the pupils, the eastern part, along 
Division street, being sacred to the 


on different teams in the inter state 
leagues and filled a short engagement 
on the Philadelphia team. Fay, Ward 
and others have shown good ability 
as amateurs,, but we have never had 
nine such players together at one time. 
In football, although they have had 
le.ss practice, the boys have made a 
better record. In the two seasons, 
1894 and '95, in which they have had 
a representative team, they have not 
only developed .some strong jilayers, 
but have learned to do quite effective 
concerted team-work. 

The gymnasium, which occupies a 
space about 40 by 65 feet in the 
basement of the industrial building, 
.shown in the middle di.stance in the 
engraving, is very completely fitted 
up and gives the pupils a chance both 
for work and for play. Under the in- 
struction of Dr. H. B. Boice and of 
Miss Harriett B. Trask, the boys and 
the girls respectively, on alternate 
daj’s, have instruction and practice 
in such gymnastic w'ork as tends to 


to play in the 
gymnasium, un- 
der the oversight 
of an officer who 
permits nothing- 
either dangerous 
to the persons of 
the j'oung ath- 
letes or destruc- 
tive to the propier- 
ty of the school. 

The rear of the 
yard, especially 
on the girls ' .side, 
is still shaded by 
a good number of 
trees of the origi- 
nal forest growth, 
oaks and hick- 
ories. In t h e 
south-east corner 
of the j'ard is 
the .stable, 22 by 
51 feet, with 
three stalls and 
carriage-room on 
ground floor, and 
with a loft and a 
room for stableman overhead. 

The routine for the pupils on .school 
days is as follows: — Rise, 6:00; 
breakfast, 7:15; school, 8 : 15 to 12 : 
30; dinner, 12:33; school, 1:45 to 
3 : 30 : gj-mnasium classes, 3 : 45 to 
5 : 05 ; supper, 5 : 30 ; studj-, 7 : 00 to 
8 : 00 ; bed, 7 : 00 to 9:30 according 
to age. Of the six hours devoted to 
school, each class has four in the 
.school-room and two in the indu.strial 
department. The pupils are divided 
into three sections, one of which is in 
the industrial department and two in 
the school-rooms during each of the 
three two-hour periods into which 
the school day is divided. There is 
a reading-room for the bo3-s and one 
for the girls, with writing materials, 
newspapers, books and games to pass 
the spare hours pleasantU'. 

On Saturdays the forenoon is devot- 
ed to industrial work, and the after- 
noon is given to the pupils as a half 
holiday. 

According to the weather, the time 
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it, to make lakes of blood, fields of 
battered flesh trampled into the red 
and muddy earth : to have your arms 
or lej^s carried ofl', \ onr skull smash- 
ed, without profiting anybody, and 
then to die in some fence-corner, while 
your wife and children perish of 
hunger — that is what is called ‘not 
sinking into the most hideous mat- 
erialism!' Soldiers are the scourge 
of the world. We struggle against 
nature, against ignorance, against 
obstacles of every kind, to make this 
wretched life of ours less wretched. 
Men, philanthropists, scientists, use 
up their daws in working, searching 
for .something to .save or .soothe their 
brothers. They go enthusiastically' 
about their useful labors, piling dis- 
covery on discovery, enlarging human 
wisdom, broadening .science, giving 
their country every year some new 


piece of learning — prosperity, glad- 
ness, and vitality'. Then comes war ; 
in six months the generals have de- 
.stroyed twenty' y-ears of efibrt, of pa- 
tience, of genius. This is what is 
called ‘not sinking into the most hide- 
ous materialism!’ . . .To enter a 
country, to murder a man who is de- 
fending his house, because he wears 
a blouse and hasn't a helmet upon his 
head, to burn down the dwelling of 
wretches who have no bread to give, 
to smash furniture or steal it, to drink 
the wine you find in the cellars, vio- 
late the women y'ou find in the streets, 
burn up millions of francs into ashes, 
and then march off, leaving behind 
y'ou desolation and the cholera — that 
is what is called ‘ not sinking into the 
most hideous materialism ’ !” 


Sub.scribe for The Silent Worker. 
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of year and to their several tastes, the 
pupils spend the time in out-door 
games, walks, gymnasium practice, 
reading, or playing in-door game.s. 

In the evening the pupils have 
either a stereopticon lecture, or .some 
other form of entertainment — ver\' of- 
ten a story told by the manual al])lri- 
bet. 

On Sunday there is .a lecture in the 
morning, and in the afternoon jmpils 
attend Sunday School, and in the 
evening tliey have a story-lecture. 

Through the kindness of the pa.stor 
and committee of Bethany Presbyter- 
ian Church, just opposite the school, 
our pupils are permitted to use their 
library and reading-room, a privilege 
which is freely u.sed by some of them, 
as far as their leisure will permit, 
Occa.sional entertainments are given 
at which the older pupils, under the 
friendly guidance of the ladies of the 
school, learn to receive, to e.xchange 
the usual greetings of society, to 
dance and in general to make them- 
.selves agreeable in a social way. 

w. J. 

— 

MAUPASSANT ON WAR. 

■"When I but think of this word war. 
there comes upon me a feeling of as- 
tonishment, as if one were speaking 
of witchcraft or the Inquisition, some- 
thing long ago ended, abominable, 
monstrous, against nature. When 
we speak of cannibals, we smile with 
pride to think of our superiority to 
these savages . Who are the savages — 
the real savages ? Those who fight in 
order to eat the conquered, or tho.se 
who fight in order to kill, merely to 
kill ? Those little conscripts who are 
marching by yonder are destined to 
death as certainly as the troops of 
sheep the shepherd drives along the 
same road. They are going to fall in 
some meadow with a head split open 
by a sabre stroke or a che.st pierced by 


.1, JlcDevitt 

a bullet; and the\' are voting men 
who might be working, producing, 
being u.seful. Their fathers are old 
and poor ; their mothers, who for 
twenty years have loved them, adored 
them as mother.s adore, will learn in 
.six months or a year, perhaps, that 
the ,son, the bot', the big bov brought 
up with such care, so much monev, .so 
much love, has been thrown into a 
ditch, like a dead dog, after having 
been ripped open by a cannon-ball, 
and trampled on, cru.shed, pounded 
into pulp, by charges of cavalrv. 
Why did they kill her hot', her hand- 
some bo\', her onlv hope, her pride, 
her life? .She does not know. Yes — 
why ? W ar ? To fight, to murder, 
to massacre men ! And we have to- 
daj- in our epoch, under our civiliza- 
tion, beneath the acme of science and 
of philosophy to which we flatter our- 
.selves humankind has attained, 
schools where the\' teach how to kill, 
to kill from great di.stances. with ac- 
curacy, quantities of men at once — to 
kill without judicial .sentence poor 
innocent devils with families dejiend- 
ent on them. ... A genius at mas 
sacre. Von Moltke, replied recentl\' to 
some peace delegates in these incredi- 
ble words : 

‘ War is hoK', of divine origin ; it 
is one of the world's sacred laws; it 
arouses among men all the noble 
sentiments, honor, disinterestedness, 
virtue, and courage, and, in one word, 
hinders them from sinking into the 
most hideous materialism.’ 

" So, then, to gather in armies 01 
400,000 men, to march without rest, 
night and daj', thinking of nothing, 
studying nothing, reading nothing, 
u.seful to nobody, covered with filth, 
sleeping in mud, living like brutes in 
continued mental vacancy, pillaging 
towns, burning villages, ruining p)eo- 
ple : then to meet another agglomera- 
tion of human flesh, to charge upon 


DIAGRAM OF THE GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS OF THE NEW 
JERSEY SCHOOL FOR DEAF-MUTES. 
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The Peiidola Iimtitutioii for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at hleiia, Italy. 


Prominent among these Itenefactors 
we will not omit to mention Prince 
Mr.ximilian of Austria, afterwards the 
unfortunate Emperor of Mexico. 

On August 17th, 1828, the Grand 
Duke Eeopold II., impressed by the 
excellent results achieved bj‘ Father 
Pendola, assigned to the Destitution 
2,400 lire yearh' from his private 
pur.se, thus enabling double the num- 
ber of pupils to be received. In 1834 
the Grand Duke and his familv found- 
ed eight more scholarships, and then, 
for the first time, girls began to be 
reeei\ed, as well as boys. On the 
School for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Pi.sa being closed in 1844. its nunils 


BY REV. DOX LUIGI CAPPELLI 


v'-- MIS excellent Iii.stitution stands 
in the most elevated part of 
Siena, in the Via Commaso- 
Pendola (formerly Della ^Murella, ) 
near the ancient little church of the 
martyr St. Ansano, who was a mem- 
ber of the illustrious Roman family of 
the Anicii, and who. at the beginning 
of the fourth century, was the first 
preacher of Christianity in .Siena. 
In clo.se proximity is the Istituto di 
Santo 'I'eresa, where many beautiful 
modern paintings may be admired.. 

The departments for boys and girls ' 
are built upon opposite sides of the! 
street. The former is an imiiosing I 
building, erected by the architect ' 
Cav. Giuseppa Partmi ; the depart- ' 
6 ment for the lat- 

^ ter is a structure 
chiefly of ancient 
date. P'rom a 
N very h u ni b 1 e 

^ ^ commencement. 

the work of the 
school has ex- 
tended until there 
N: \ ma\- no^v be num 

bered an average 
of one hundred 
X ” pupils, of whom i 
ftx ^ “‘^‘'^'ly half are! 

M VW li-iefly, t h e 

f A origin of the 

school ma>- be 
thus described. 
(J?\ ra Padre 

> \l //a \ //] 1 'ouimaso Pen- 

y UJ(\ dola came to 

^ Siena to teach 

^ ]>hiIoso])h_\-, and 

iVi formed the 

i/l resolution to take 
y\l //-i /\ //I "I* study of 

{> y the mental and 

A moral condition 

of the deaf and 
^ 'Ky dumb. It was 

X sugge.stcd to him 

, In- the 11 o b 1 e 

P I / I 

J Signor Cel so 

W ^ Petrucci that he 
/ I should stinly the 

I/j/l/ work s;’ of the 

Abbe S icard.fand 
P at tne samej.time 

\ Signor Petrucci 

5 \|pr' placed under his 

^ care three poor 

deaf-mute boys, 
f' whom, by a noble ' 

XV impulse of char- ; 

4 / ity he had been ; 

^ rlf/<r j endeavouring to i< 


THE ABOVE PORTRAITS ARE 
-The late Padre Ottaviano Assarotti, Delle Scuole Pie. 

-The late Padre Iommaso Pkxdoi.a. Delle Scuole Pie, founder and director of the 
Sienese Institution 

-The late Padre P.xrico Marchio, Delle Scuole Pie. a teacher in the Istituto Pendola. 
-The late Don Lino L.i 2 ZERi, once a teacher in the Istituto Pendola and afterwards 
Director of the Istituto Pie 'Sordonuiti. at Tuiin. 

■Don Carpki.li, a teacher in the Istituto Pendola. 

■Giovanni Martki.li, a gradn.ate of Idituto Pendola, painter. 

■Vi ttorio Pozzi, agraduUe of the luituto Pendola. p.ainter. 

■Gu'SKPPK M.-\rzi. a gradutte of the I uitulo Peiidol i. \voa>d-carver 
Petronio .\1)ANI, a gradn ite of Ih ■ I .lilu'.o Pi ndola. engraver. 

■Orestk Granois, a graduate of the Idilulo Pendola, engraver. 


Charitt' should acknowledge no 
political restrictions, and we are glad 
to say that foreigners also hel})ed with 
their money to extend the usefulness 
of this Institution. The earl _v reports 
of the school contain tlie names of a 
great niauj- British, German, and 
other foreign donors to its funds. 
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Tognoli ; Teachers of the Drawing, j 
Prof, Gaetano Marinelli and Sig. | 
Giovanni Martelli. | 
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A xiril* TO THK MAlBiE WOODS* 

{^Continued from last month. ) \ 


morning we paddled to a gras- i 
^ sy pond, where we saw a cow j 
moose and three bulls, the male : 
members of the party apparenth* | 
.rather sulk\-, as they kept well apart. ; 
After taking a good look, I decided that 
none of them had a pair of antlers ■ 
w'orth adding to my collection. We 
watched them for some minutes, when : 
hearing a crackling in the brush, we ■ 
turned to see a big four-j-ear-old bull- 
moose walk out into plain sight. He i 
turned away but a low call from my : 
guide brought him back. Although a ; 
big fellow his antlers were only about 
two feet long. We had all five moose 
in plain sight for some minutes, when 
they slowly went off into the forest 
without alarm. M3' guide began to 
think that I was too hard to suit and 
that I would, after all, go back with- 
out the coveted antlers. 

The next da3', however, I was well 
rewarded. Before sunrise we made 
our wa\' to the same little pond, and i 
waited. ! 

Through the still, frost3- air we j 
heard, at the di.stance of half a mile, | 
the peculiar whine of a cow moose, fol- | 
lowed b3' the clash of antlers and the | 
angr3' roar of two bulls. The sounds [ 
came nearer, and presenth' the three ^ 
siilashed across the brook just above 
us. Then, for several minutes, we 
had a sight such as comes to a hunter 
seldom in a life-time. A monster 
bull with spreading antlers was 
fighting with a smaller and younger 
one. The\' would paw and bellow, j 
then rush at each other, coming ' 
together with a crash. Then the5' 
would rear and strike out, like boxers, 
with their sharp fore-feet. Then the\' 
would drop on all fours, and lock 
horns, pushing with all their 
strength. Then the smaller one, 
finding that “weight will tell," 
would break awa3', and jumping to 
one side as quickly as a cat. would 
make a dart for his enemy’s flank. 
But a quick turn of the head, and 
the wide spreading antlers blocked the 
wa3’ ; in football terms, “he couldn't 
get' round the ends. ” Meanwhile the 
cow stcxid and watched the battle. 
Much as I wanted those antlers, I 
would gladly have exchanged 1113' 
rifle for a camera. After watching 
the battle for .some minutes (it seemed 
hours), I raised mj* 45 — 90 Winchester 
and fired tw'o shots. The smoke hid 
every thing for the moment, and 
jumping out into the mud and water, I 
scrambled up the bank, hoping to 
get another shot before my moose 
reached the line of woods. To ni}' 
surprise I found that he had follow- 
ed the bend of the stream and here I 
was within fifteen yards of him and 
right in his path. He seemed equallv- 


I 


surprised, and stopped short. I was him. Indeed one great wonder of the ! 
rather embarrassed — no tree to climb, woods is how such heavj' and seeni- 
“ the w'alking was poor” and the out- ingly awkward creatures as the 
look, if he chose to charge, was moose and the bear can go so fast and 
.squalU'. Before he had made up so silently through the dense forest, 
his mind what to do, I fired, hitting During our sta3' at home camp we 1 
him in the shoulder, and, luckil}', he lived high, and our guides had a | 
turned and made for the woods, but fell chance to show their skill in fore.st | 
dead before he had gone seventN'-five cooker3’. Did one mode.stl3’ call us to | 
3'ards. Mindful of 1113- promi.se to the dine on roast caribou and baked trout. : 
Silent Worker. I sent 1113- guide five the other trumped his card at supper j 
miles to camp for the camera. We with partridge stew and venison 1 
unfortunateh’ did not cut awa3' the smother. For a crowning feast we had : 
gra.ss in front of the carcass, so that “whango, "a compound of “ ever3' : 
the full bulk does not show, but the thing in camp.” Moose-meat, cari- 
cut will give a fair idea of his size, bou, veni.son, rabbit, partridge, rice, j 
He measured six feet, five inches pork — all this and more 3'ou eat in j 
from hoofs to withers, and weighed, that one dish of whango — the pot i 
as estimated, 1 100 pounds — as much as having been buried all night in a hole ■ 
a good sized horse. His antlers spread in the ground and covered with hot 
over four feet but are hardU' as large embers. 

as might be expected from so big It was with regret that, when the 
amoose. The3' are. however, unusual- time came, we broke camp and started 
I3' S3'mmetrical and perfect. When I for home. For five weeks we had 



returned to home camp, I found 1113' not seen a newspaper or a letter, 
companion, Mr. Miller, there, just Tariff, Cuba, the Eastern question, 
returned from a five da3s’ trip in an- Nordau — we had escaped from them 
other direction, with a fine moose- all. We “ felt like fighting cocks” — 
head anda big caribou. He wasjust- as hard of muscle and as full of spirit, 
1\' proud of his skill shown in call- though it must be confes.sed, by no 
ing the moose down himself and in means so sleek and gloss3'. Loaded 
killing it b3' a luck3' shot atthedist- with horns, hides and caribou 
ance of 350 3'ards. The bullet .struck meat, the trophies of the hunt, we 
in the neck and broke the back bone, paddled and waded and carried our 
Of course it was chance, but such a canoes over the course b3' which 
chance never happens to an ordinary* we had entered. At Portage lake 
marksman. After our hard week’s we had stopped for dinner when 
work we now took things easier — a man walked quietly up to the fire, 
exploring the water-counses in our We greeted him and asked him to sit 
canoes, fishing a little to keep our down and eat with us, but he declin- 
larder supplied with trout, which ed. I noticed that his rifle never 
we caught to weigh two and three left his hand, and that his ey'es were 
pounds apiece, and shooting grou.se con.stantly' glancing all around. He 
as we needed them. They' would accepted an offer of coffee and tobacco, 
stay on their perch in the trees until then slipped off into the woods. He 
we got near enough to shoot their was, as my guide told me afterwards, 
heads off with a rifle. Once we came an outlaw — formerly a guide, who 
full upon a bear who was lying in a killed a man last summer and has 
clump of bushes not more than ten since been hiding. His winter mu.st 
feet away as we paddled up, but before be spent among those awful solitudes 
I could get my' rifle he was off, and it with only such food as the forest will 
would have been hopeless to pursue yield him. Perhaps the sheriff will 


raise a posse and hunt him down 
when the deep snow comes, but being 
a desperate man, a dead shot and an 
expert woodman, he has inspired 
caution among those who would 
capture him. 

After several day’s of hard work we 
crossed the North-east carry* to the 
head of Moosehead lake and were 
again within reach of a steamboat, 
and of the United States mail. 

Our guides, to whose skill and 
zeal our success was so largely* due, 
are men of an interesting ty*pe. An- 
drew, my* own guide, is one of the 
most perfect men physically I have 
ever seen — full six feet high, broad 
and deep and large limbed, but quiet 
and swift in his movements, like a 
panther. In the winter he traps the 
wild animals which still exist in 
number sufficient to repay a skilful 
trapper for his severe toil. In the 
spring he drives logs down the swol- 
len river, directing a gang of rough 
and reckless lumbermen, and often 
risking his life in a “jam” when the 
floating mass of logs is caught by 
some obstruction and held piled up 
until a daring and skilful axeman 
cuts the “ key-log” and sets the 
avalanche loose. In the autumn he 
guides sportsmen, and every* season 
sees his bank balance handsomely' 
enlarged. All the lore of the wilderness 
— the trees and plants, the game ani- 
mals and the vermin, the signs of the 
weather, the lay of the land, the courses 
of the streams, he knows-as he knows 
his letters. He will never touch a 
drop of liquor in the woods, even 
when wet and chilled to the bone. 

: And here I would say that, although 
not quite so rigid as my* friend An- 
drew, I can say that it is entirely* a 
mistaken notion that one can bear 
cold and fatigue better with whiskey 
than without it. Have plenty* ot 
coffee and drink it hot, and y*ou will 
bear hardships better, shoot straighter 
and feel better than if y*ou rely on 
spirits. 

A gentleman who had enjoy’ed 
Andrew’s companionship in their 
expeditions had given him a copy of 
Macaulay’s E.ssay.s, and in talking 
with him over the camp-fire, I realized 
the force of the saying: ‘ ‘Beware of the 
man of one book ! ” I confess I could 
not remember how many* men Clive 
had at the defence of Arcot, nor when 
the Dundas ministry came in, but 
, Andrew had it all pat. I could 
i fancy him in his lonely* hut during 
j the long winter evenings, living in 
4he world of the brilliant historian’s 
j story*, and feeding his imagination on 
j scenes so far removed from his own ex- 
j perience. No man whom I ever met — 

I and I meet a good many men of many 
occupations — seems to me more gen- 
uine, more master of himself and of 
tho.se things which mo.st behooves 
him to know, better company amid 
his own .surroundings, than he. 

I return to civilization glad to hg.ve 
been among mountains which d.o not 



serve as background and advertise- 
ment to a big hotel, to have looked 
upon noble scener\- without overhear- 
ing at my elbow — " How pretty !” — to 
have seen something of nature more 
untamed than a close-shaven lawn, a 
Japanese maple and a bed of ger- 
aniums. 

I hope that I, and those of the 
Silent Worker’s readers who share 
my tastes, may have the like ex- 
perience again. w. T. j. 

w ■ 

W ritteii tor The Sii.ent Wokkek. 

ARMENIA'S CRY. 

H. H. SHARP. 

Out of the Orient .sky, 

Cometh a pitiful cry. 

Calling for aid. 

In far Armenia’s land. 

From the Turk’s murderous hand, 
Flee they dismay.;d ; 

Followed by treacherous foe. 

Who bring destructive woe 
Of fire and sword, 

They to the Occident call. 

Save from benighted thrall, 
OfMoslem horde. 

Thousands are perishing now. 
Stricken so fearfully, how 
larng will ye wait. 

Look to our pershing wives, 

Treated so ruthlessly, lives 
Made desolate. 

Daughters most cruelly reft. 

Loved ones so painfully cleft, 

Bonie off alone : 

.Sons into slavery sold. 

Driven from sheltering fold. 

Of church and home. 

Nothing to you, can it be ? 

Careless, our suffering see. 

None to befriend ? 

Hearts truly, earnestly plead ; 
Tenderly patiently, heed, 

Our cause defend. 

Hear our despairing cry. 

Lovers of liberty-, fly. 

Naught to delay. 

Come in humanity's name. 

Save from the century’s shame. 

Come, come today. 

Refuge for all people oppressed. 

We who are sorely distressed. 

Look unto Thee. 

Make bare Thine Almighty arm. 
Quickly deliver from harm. 

Save mightily. 

Jesus who suffered for us. 

We will be true to thee. Thus 
Showing our love. 

Keep us we fervently pray, 

From the fell destroyer’s sway ; 

Bring us above. 



One trouble with thi.s world is that 
there are too many people in it who 
do not cast their their bread upon the 
water unless they are assured before 
hand thtit it will come back in a few 
daj's a full grown sandwich all trim- 
med with ham and mustard rolled up 
in a tvarranty deed for one-half of the 
€arth and a mortgage on the other 
half . — Poplar Bluff Citizen. 
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SMALL OBSERVES. 

BY THE SMALL OBSERVER. 

v>C>HERE seem to be some original 
dancing steps among our girls, 
or at least there used to be 
when 1 was at school, for by a visit 
to the girls’ play room one could see 
many pretty yet strictlj’ modest 
dances. 'I'he names were also orig- 
inal — viz; — “blue,” “fox,” “red,” 
“bird” and many others. Some- 


their existence were put down on 
paper what a wonderful lot of “stuff” 
it would be. 


Why has a deaf-mute such a quick 
temper? I have one that is aroused 
easily; but my lack of phj'sical 
strength always makes me realize 
that discretion is the better part of 
valor. Won’t some one enlighten 
me on the subject ? 


time ago while I was (jaying a visit 
to my Alma Mater I was asked by one 
of the girls if I could dance the 
“Liberty Bell.” After a few mo- 
ments’ deliberation I replied 1 had 
never run across such a dance directly 
or indirectly and liegged my fair 
questioner for instruction. It being 
given me 1 was greatly surprised to 
find it was the two-step, at least the 
time was, and 1 said so. My partner 
insisted, through a long discussion, it 
was the “Lilierty Bell,” and won by 
my giving up trying to convince one 
who has her own convictions and 
means to stick to them. I was sore- 
ly puzzled over the incident and saw- 
no way to solve the difficulty. 

Recently while I was turning over 
some dance music I came to a piece 
with this on it; “Liberty Bell tw-o- 
step, by John Philip Sousa, ’’like a 
flash, the meaning of the whole thing 
I was puzzled over was laid before me 
and such a laugh with my.self I never 
enjoyed before. It seems she must 
have been dancing with some one 
who had a peculiar way of dancing 
and mistook the title of the music 
for the dance itself. 


Of all studies for the deaf the most 
difficult seems to be arithmetic. I 
don’t think a pupil should be allowed 
to go higher than division till he can 
understand the rules. Fractions 
seem to be the greatest stumbling 
block in the whole study. 1 rememljer 
1 was on fractions alone for several 
years, yet I can not do a sum in them 
without some difficulty. 


The best way to solve the trouble 
between tlieoralist, combined svsteni- 
ists and manualists seems to be to put a 
thousand deaf - mutes under each 
sj'stem. The class that shows the 
most general intelligence at the age 
of lo years should be declared the 
winner. 

No one who contributes to a paper 
should make a statement unless he is 
prepared to stand by it. If he has 
to take it back, it should be done 
without making any excuse. 


A deaf person in a communitj- 
where there are no other deaf persons 
is more apt to pick up experience 
and cultivate acquaintance with the 
hearing, A semi-mute hardly feels 
lonesome when he mingles with 
other persons. If all the experience 
and observation the deaf gained in 


I The following item clipped from 
I the New York World of Sundaj-, 
Augu.st i8th, caused a smile to stick 
to our face for quite a while ; 

The first deaf-mute to euter a college ifi 
this country is Miss Hypatia Boj-d, who 
will begin a course at Wisconsin University 
in the fall. Miss Bcyd lost her hearing 
when she was six years old, and the power 
of speech shortlj’ after. She was one of 
i the first pupils at the Milwaukee School for 
the Deaf and Dumb, where the “oral 
i method” is used exclusively. So effective 
did this method prove in Miss Boyd’s case 
that when she was graduated, in 1891, from 
the school she was able to enter the regular 
( high school and to understand her teacher 
I by following the movements of their lips, 
j She has pas.sed the university entrance 
examination with honor. 


A Deaf- Hute'H Sigrlit Xelephone. | 

i 

There does not live to-daj- a proud- ' 
er boy than Willie Tilson Mo.sher, j 
a young American who hails from 
Meadow Brook Farm, Ohio, just 
, eighteen miles from the city of Tole- j 


I 


I 


do. 

Willie is 10 tears old, and as 
bright a lad as wears the Recorder. 
yr. .button, but he is a deaf-mute, and 
can not express in words the wonder- 
ful thoughts that sometimes fill his 
t'oung mind. Meadow Brook Farm 
is the country home of Willie’s father, 
and on that large, beautiful farm 
Willie has lived his ten t’ears of life, 
happy, light-hearted, but unable to 
speak a word. Of course, he has 
had the usual training that is gener- 
allj' given to those who are deaf and 
dumb, and has learned long ago to 
spell on his fingers and write his 
thoughts in the indifferent manner 
tho.se poor unfortunates readily ac- 
quire : but more than all this Willie 
has accomplished, and all through his 
own exertions. 

He has invented an instrument that 
he calls the “Mute’s Telephone," 
which has a series of tiny keys, or 
hammers, that are placed at either end 
of the instrument. An alphabet, of 
which he is also the inventor, is 
brought intense by the rise and fall of 
the keys orhammers manipulated by 
the sender of message, and the receiver, 
watching the play ofthe.se keys at his 
end ofthe “ Mute’s Telephone. ” is en- 
abled to catch the message and send 
an answer by playing on a similar set 
of keys arranged at his point of the 
instrument. 

.Willie’s model was a very rudelj- 
constructed affair, being made of 
twine and old cracker boxes, but the 
boj- did his work neatly and well, and 


5 

so greatly was a gentleman visiting 
his home impres.sed with the clever- 
ness of the invention, that he men- 
tioned it to one of the directors of 
the .school for deaf-mutes in this 
city, and Willie Mosher became fam- 
ous. The boy was sent for, and he 
arrived in New York a few weeks ago 
with his instrument and his papa and 
went at once to the above-named 
institution. The boj^ explained his 
invention, showed how the instru- 
ment worked, and with the aid of an- 
other mute, proved that his ‘ ‘ Mute 
Telephone,” could be turned to prac- 
tical account. The result of Willie’s 
experiment is that the directors of 
the asylum are having made a larger 
and more substantial instrument on 
Willie’s plan, and are determined to 
test tlie real practical value of the 
boy’s invention. 

If the final test of. the in.strument 
proves satisfactory, and it is believed 
that it will, why, then, Willie Mosher’s 
telephone will be adopted as a means 
of communication between the deaf- 
mutes at long distances, and instru- 
ments will l)e placed in the large in.sti- 
tntions of the country, for already 
Willie’s fame as an inventor has spread 
and the mutes all over the country are 
talking of him — on their fingens, you 
know — and this little country boy 
from the Ohio hills is the hero of the 
hour among these voiceless folk. — 
V. Recorder. 


CoIeridice’H CtiriHlmas Hymn. 

The shepherds went their hasty way. 

.\ud found the lowly stable shed 
Where the Virffin-Molher lay : 

.Vnd now they checked their eager tread. 
For to the babe that at her bosom clung, 

A mother’s song the Virgin-Mother sung. 

They told her how a glorious light. 

Streaming from a heavenly throng, 
•tround them shone, suspending night ! 

While sweeter than a mother’s song. 

Blest angels heralded the Saviour’s birth. 
Glory to God on High ! and Peace on Earth! 

Thou mother of the Prince of Peace, 

Poor, simple, and of low estate? 

That strife should vanish, battle cease, 

O why should this thy soul elate ? 

Sweet music’s loudest note, the poet’s story. 
Didst thou ne’er love to hear of fame and 
glory ? 

Tell this in some more courtly scene. 

To maids and youths in robes of state ! 

I am a woman poor and mean. 

And therefore is my soul elate. 

It'ar IS a ruffian, all -u-ith fcuilt drfiltd 
That from the aged father tears his child ! 

A murderous fiend, by fiends adored. 

He kills the sire and starves the son ; 

The husband kills, and from her board 
Steals all the widow's toil has soon ; 
Plunders God’s storld of beauty; rends 
away 

.411 safety from the night, all comfort from 
the day. 

Then wisely is ray soul elate 
That strife should vanish, battle cease ; 
I'm poor and of a low estate. 

The mother of the Prince of Peace. 

Joy rises in me like a summer’s mom ; 
Peace, Peace on Earth I the Prince of Peace 
is bom. 


To be a good listener is to possess as great 
an art as to be a good talker. 
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The Garden 

Conducted by Mrs. Weston Jenkins. 
VII. 


In Kasteni lands they talk in flowers, 

And they tell in a garland their loves and 
cares. 

Eacli blossom that blooms in their garden 
bowers ; 

On its leaves a mystic language bears ; 

Then gather a wreath from the garden 
bowers, 

And tell the wish of the heart in flowers. 

J. G. Percival. 


mi: 


must go to the East if we 
sh to know what true flower 
worship is like. A 
writer on far away India 
says; “ Very beautiful are the 
flower customs here. In 
Bombay I find the Parsees 
use the Victoria Gardens 
chieflj'to walk in. ‘toeat the 
air. ’ Their enjoyment of it 
was heartil}' animal. The 
Hindoo would stroll through 
them attracted not by form 
or color but by scent. He 
Avould pass from plant to 
plant, snatching at the flow- 
ers and crushing them be- 
tween his thumb and finger 
as if he were taking snuff. 
Pre.sently a Persian, inflow- 
ing robe of blue, and on his 
head his sheep - skin hat, 
would saunter in, and stand 
and meditate over every 
flower he saw,, and always 
as if half in vision ; and 
when the vision was ful- 
filled, and the ideal flower 
he was seeking found, he 
would spread his mat, sit 
Irefore it, and fold his mat 
again and go home. And 
the next night, and night 
after night until that parti- 
cular flower faded away, he 
would return to it, and bring 
his friends in ever increas- 
ing troops to it, and sit and 
pla}^ the guitar to it, and 
they would all pra\’ together 
there, and after prayer still 
sit before it, sipping .sherbet and 
talking late into the moonlight; 
and so again and again every even- 
ing till the flower died. Sometimes, 
bj' wa\’ of a grand the whole 

company would suddenly rise before 
the flower and serenade it with an 
ode from Hafiz and depart.” 

A returned missionary from Japan 
( and b3' the waj', he is a native 
Persian, and therefore a lover of roses ) 
who visited Trenton this month, told 
me that the place wdiere he lived in 
Japan was famous for its plum and 
cherry orchards, and that, in the sea- 
son of bloom, people came hundreds 
of miles to see the lovely flow'ers, 
which the5' rank with roses as the 
choicest members of the floral king- 
dom. 

The East is, . home of the Palm 
tree and it is only in those zones near 


the equator that it grows in all its 
lu.xuriance. The ])alm is typical of 
the South as the pine or fir is of the 
North. The most beautiful poem of 
which this idea furnishes, the motive 
is by the German poet Heine, ” A 
stalwart fir stand.s lonelv'.” There 
are man^’ varieties of the palm tree and 
among the best known to commerce 
are the date-palm, the cocoanut palm, 
the ivory palm (which furnishes the 
vegetable ivorv’' ) and oil palm. Their 
foliage is as varied as their u.se. — all 
are graceful. 

The historian Gibbon .says that 
an .Arab jmet celebrated in verse no 


” I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air : 

I only know I cannot drift 
Bej’ond His love and care ” 

And again, in “Snow Bound” he 
says ; — 

O. looking from some heavenly hill. 

Or from the .shade of saintlj' palm. 

Or silver reach of rivers calm 

Do those large eyes behold me still? 

Onl\- tho.se who have .seen the 
palm growing in its full size and 
height can understand what a fine 
tree it is. We have seen them out 
of doors in Southern California where 
thev do almo.st as well as in their 


commonplace into the beautiful. 
The Fan and Sago palms, and the 
Kentias are the most hardy. When 
btit'ing them be sure to ask for those 
grown at a /ow heat, for those grown 
in hot air grow too rapidly- to flourish 
in our changeable atmosphere. 
Sponge them once a week and keep 
in pots neither too large or small — 
the large ones sour, the small get 
root-bound — change of air occasional- 
ly and some sun are necessary’ for 
their fresh appearance. The rubber 
tree, (not of the palm famih' however) 
is one of the best of parlor plants, for 
it will stand neglect wonderfully. 


I. KFvXTIA. 


2. L.vtax.a. 


Cyc.xs Rf.volita, or Saoo Pai.m. 


less than three hundred and sixty 
uses to which this tree was put by his 
countrymen. To the.se inhabitants 
of the de.sert give a hor.se and a date 
palm, and they- are contented. 

The palm is akso an emblem of 
victory. Two leaves crossed on the 
breast of one departed sjjtak elo- 
quently the le.s.son of the great apostle : 
•‘Death is swallowed up in victory.” 
When our Lord entered Jerusalem 
in triumph, palm leaves were strewn 
in his path as the mo.st fitting .symbol. 
We all have our ideas of heaven — 
some think only of the splendor of 
the jewelled foundation, the golden 
streets and fine mansions, while to 
others the pastoral part appeals the 
nifjst .stronglj’. The poet Whittier 
was such a one and he makes the palfli 
prominent in man\' of his beautiful 
poems. In ‘-The Eternal Goodne.ss” 
appears this verse : 


native air. A fine greenhouse is the ‘ 
only place here at the North to see 
them at their best and we not long 
ago visited such a one at Short Hills. 
This was so large that many had 
reached the height of twentj- five 
feet and some had fronds six feet 
long. It was here, too, that we saw 
for the first time the Australian tree 
ferns said to be a thousand vears 
old. 

Ages ago, when the northern zones 
were warmer, these trees with others 
grew here, too, and then, buried be- 
neath the .soil in the .slow processes of 
nature and the years, became the 
hard beds from which we now get 
our coal. In our illustration we give 
the three best known palms for hou.se 
decoration. The\’ are to the room or 
table what a fine picture or piece of 
china is, for the\’ can tran.sform the 


By kind permission of Pitcher tit Manda. 

How often we see plants growing 
beautifully' in tin cans, in the homes 
of the poor, and wonder why- ovir 
parlor pets do not do as yvell. The 
moisture arising from the cooking, 
steam from yvash tubs, the heated 
air, make just the atmosphere that 
plants love. For ' the -same reason 
the bath-room, if it has a southern 
exposure, makes a nice little green- 
hou.se, so once in a yvhile take your 
palms there and let them have a 
sponge bath — and bask in the sun- 
light and revel in the moisture. 

Plants must be treated like human 
beings. i. v. j. 

'• Bring flowers to crown the cup and lute 
Bring flowers, the bride is near.” 

Bring flowers to .sooth the captives cell 
Bring flowers to strew the bier.” 

— Selected 
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In all places, then, and in all seasons, 
Flowers expand their liplit and soul-like | 
wings, ! 

Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, 
How akin they are to human things. ; 

— Longfellow, i 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. ! 

W.Atlee Burpee (Sf Co., Philadelphia: 
Tins firm has long been known as 
dealing in seeds exclusively, and their 
goods have alwa3'S had the best re- 
putation. This year thej' have taken i 
the business of Messrs. Robert Scott ! 
& Son, growers of roses, in addition to : 
their own. j 

The greatest novelty thej' offer in ] 
seeds is the ‘ ‘ Cupid ’ ’ Sweet Pea, ] 
which is said to grow only five inches 
high and to form a perfect mat of 
flowers and foliage from May until 
December. It should prove valuable 
for borders, and for covering the 
ground in a bed of lilies or gladiolus. 
For flowers or vegetable seeds and for I 
choice roses Burpee’s stock can be j 
safety' recommended. : 


Jolm Lewis Childs, Floral Park, 
New York: — Mr. Childs deals in al- i 
most every kind of seeds and plants 
for the garden, field and orchard. He j 
has probably the largest, finest and 
cheapest stock of gladioli, including 
the magnificent section, in the 
United States, perhaps in the world. 
He offers a new and gorgeous Morn- 
ing Glory from Japan, and attractive 
new varieties of many of our favorite 
flowers. Mr. Childs also publishes 
the Mayflower, a charming floral 
monthty', at the trifling price of 25 
cents a year. Every one who is inter- 
ested in plant life and in flowers 
should subscribe for it. 


\Vm. H. Maule, ijii Filbert St., 
Philadelphia : — Mr. Maule does an 
immense business, in an honorable 
wav’, in flower, vegetable and farm 
■seeds — also deals in plants and trees, 
though less largety'. We notice he 
offers the new “ Alexandra ” lity' for 
35 cents. Messrs. Wallace, of Col- 
chester, England, the famous lily 
growers, list it in their latest cata- 
logue at 7s., 6d, @ los., 6cl., or say 
$1.80® $2.55. 


Now is a good time to plant seeds 
for house blooming. The plants will 
grew much better than if started in 
the autumn, for the reason that as 
thej' grow, the plants will have more 
sunshine as thej' need it. If planted 
in the Fall, the plant gets less sun- 
shine the larger it grows. 


Education is leading souls to what 
is the best, and making what ^ best 
out of them ; and these two objects 
are always attainable together, and b5' 
the same means ; the training which 
makes men happiest in themselves 
makes them most serviceable to others. 
— Ruskin. 


.1. X. XRICKEXX. 


Instructor in Printliiic at the Kan- 
sas School for the Deaf and 
Editor of the “Kansas Star.” 


J. T. Trickett, who.se portrait we 
are enabled to present our readers this 
month, is a native of Missouri, but has 



J. T. TRICKF.TT. 


claimed Kansas as his home for twen- 
ty-five years. He is 39 years old and a 
semi-mute, having lost his hearing at 
the age of eighteen from a severe at- 
tackof brain fever. IMost of his school- 
ing, such as it was, he secured before 
becoming deaf. In 1874 he attended 
the Kansas school for about six 
months, but feared that if he remained 
he would quit talking, so left the 
; school. Louis H. Jenkins was then 
j superintendent and Lineaus Roberts 
his teacher, and all his recitations 
were verbal, although there was 
neither aural nor articulation depart- 
ments in the .school then. In 1876 he 
entered a printing oSice and has 
giv'en the busine.ss his entire attention 
since. He had charge of the printing 
department, at the Kansas school in 
1882-3, when Geo. L. Wv'ckoff was 
superintendent, and in .\pril. 1894, he 
was again asked to fill the position. 
He was married in 1883 to Miss Miller 
of Mason county. 111 ., a hearing ladv- 
who then onlv' knew the manual 
alphabet imperfectlv and who does 
not yet know anv- signs at all. Their 
conv'ersation is v'erbal. Thev' have 
two children, a girl 10 v'ears old and 
a 1x)y 8, both in the public schools, 
and who onty- learn the signs from the 
deaf children for fun. 

Mr. Trickett makes no pretension 
to being an e.xpert lip reader, and is 
not ; had no instruction whatever in 
^ that respect, but as he speaks as well 
as anybodv’ and can understand most 
of what others sav’, he depends almost 
entirety' upon v'erbal conversation. 
During fourteen years while in the 
newspaper business for himself he 
found no trouble in getting along 
with all whom he met, and printed 
; both daily and weeklv papers. 


Plea for CuUuar>' XralninK- 

When we liear in mind the disad- 
vantages under which our deaf-mute 
girls labor in obtaining a theoretical 
and practical knowledge of cooking 
and house-keeping, we wonder greatty' 
when one ov'ercomes these and be- 
comes quite accomplished in these 
most important of all arts. Those 
who have passed through an institu- 
tion as pupils will understand what 
we mean. So will others who have 
had the meagre opportunities incident 
to some homes ; again some who have ; 
trouble in grasping the phraseology' 
of cook books. Here we would sug- 
gest instruction in the technicalities 
of the culinary art to the girls who 
are soon to graduate. One of the 
strange facts learned bj’ intercourse 
with some who have graduated from 
school is their ignorance of the terms 
u.sed in the kitchen and dining roem. 
Ev'en the names of ordinary dishes as 
well as food are unknown. Surely 
the blame for this rests largely with 
those who be.st understand their 
peculiar disadv'antages but do not 
help smooth the wav’. 

With good cooking and neat house- 
keeping home should be a heaV’en up- 
on earth. It is the goal toward which 
a man hastens when his day’s work 
is ov’er. A tidy home and a bright 
cheerful wife save many a husband, 
brother, and son from the bar room, — 
a place too often sought by some to 
escape cross words and other disagree- 
able things they have to contend 
with at home. Housework can be 
very elevating and ennobling. It is, 
so to speak, the hub of the home. As 
our house-work is done so our home 
is made. It can be made a paradise 
or even a place to flee from. 

It is possible for the effects of a 
nicely-cooked meal to be spoiled by 
being served upon an untidy table 
cloth without regard to order and 
beauty of arrangement. A table can 
be made to look very attractive with 
no outlay save that of time and labor. 
When the taste in arrangement of 
dishes and other essential things is 
wanting it can be cultivated. We 
cannot all of us possess handsome 
china, fine cut glass, or elaborate sil- 
ver, but we can all have what is of 
far more importance, that is, clean, 
brightly-polished dishes, cutlery', and 
.spotless napery. 

What we need is white kitchens, 
clean, light, airy spotless kitchens. 
Order is heaven’s first law. The 
most important law of tlie kitchen is 
order. Each article ought to have its 
place so as to be easily found when 
needed. Time is thus saved and the 
work more quickly done. 

In regard to literature we wish to 
speak here of a few good helpful 
hou.se-hold magazines, any of which 
will more than pay for itself in the 
suggestions that are so helpful about 
house-keeping. I have found the 
following most useful and profitable ; 
Good Housekeeping, Table Talk, the 


Household, and the New England 
Kitchen. In each one of them the 
housewife learns how to do the differ- 
ent parts of housework in the easiest 
way’, and all have most excellent 
recipes for all dishes, especially suit- 
able. for beginners in housekeeping, 
and the older ones can find much that 
is interesting as well as instructive. 
There is nothing more desirable than 
a good household magazine, and we 
wish that all homes were well sup- 
plied with such literature. We often 
wonder why they' are not. The sub- 
scription price of each magazine is so 
low that all can easily take them. — 
Mrs. M. E. Man?!, in ''Woman's Edi- 
tion ’ ’ of the National Exponent. 



Eeadliiif Events of the American 
Revolution. 

A very complete and attractive 32- 
page booklet, with -this title, and 
containing ov'er 500 brief description.s 
of events, with dates— all for ten 
cents — has been issued by The Spirit 
of '76, of No. 14 Lafayette Place, New 
\ork city'. The book contains two 
separate arrangements of each date : 
one being alphabetical and the other 
bv' days. It is extremely convenient 
for reference, and easily worth several 
times the trifling price. It may be 
added, that The Spirit of '76 is a ten 
cent illustrated patriotic and histor- 
ical magazine, now in its second 
year. 


— Paris deaf mutes may hereafter be em- 
ployed as clerks in the various departments 
of the administration. — Pkila. Record. 

— Baron .\lderson once released from his 
duties a j uror who stated that he was deaf 
with one ear. “You may leave the box,’’ 
said his lordship, “.since it is necessary you 
should hear both sides.” — Phila. Record. 

There are three deaf postmasters in this 
country, Charles Fosdick of Glen Ethel, 
Fla.. J. W. Overstreet of Little Hickman, 
Ky.. and Charles Reed of Menasha, Wis. 
The first two named are graduates of the 
Kentucky School . — ^fa ryla nd Bulletin . 

A deaf-mute passed through Berlin recent- 
ly on his bicycle, intending to make a tour 
around the world. His name is Lutherland 
Boizarrds, and he is a native of Amboyna 
in the Dutch East Indies. He travels with- 
out a penny in his pocket. Two gentlemen 
in Amsterdam doubted his being able, on 
account of his infirmity, to undertake such 
a tour and have made a wager of ;£'i50 that 
he will not succeed. Boizarras has accept- 
ed the challenge and intends earning the 
money for his journey by lectures to deaf- 
mutes. — Exponent. 

In the vicinity of Rothesay on the Clyde, 
there resides a lady, totally blind and deaf 
and dumb, who, in point of intelligence^ 
scholarship and skill in various ways, far ex- 
cels many who have all their facnlties. Hav- 
ing been educated partly in Paris, she is a 
good French scholar, and her general com- 
position is really wonderful. She has a short- 
hand system of her own, and when writing 
letters, &c., she uses a peculiar machine 
somewhat of the nature of a tj-pewriter. She 
is very fond of knitting and fancy work and 
some of the lace she makes is surprisingly 
lovely. She is quite at home at the piano- 
forte. and actually writes her own music. 
She is now about forty years of age, and lost 
her sight when she was about six years old. 
— British Deaf -Mute. 
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] It has become verj* much the fash- 
, ion for newspapers to get out special 
''•Woman’s editions,” in which all 
' the articles are written by women. I 
' One of the best papers of this kind 
, that we have .seen is the one gotten 
I out in Januarj^ by the Chicago ‘‘ lix- 
; pwiient. ’ ’ As might be expected from i 
the fact that all the writers were not I 
only women but deaf women, most of; 
: the papers dealt with subjects relat- 
\ ing to the deaf, and as a rule tlieN' 

I were well e.xpre.sscd and full of good 
sense. Mrs. Weston Jenkins con- 
tributed a paper with the title "Broad- 
I en your liorizon,” which has been 
quite widel3' copied by the institution 
papers, 

Wii take the first opportunity to 
correct the statement made in onr 
1 last, that the Chicago Da3--schools 
' liad, been put under the pure oral 
i sj'stem. We were misled bj' the po.si- 
‘ tive statement to that effect of a 
, Chicago paper. Uiifortunateh’ we 
did not preserve the paper and .so can- 
not give the name or date of it. The 
fact is, as we are informed on the be.st 
authoritj', that one of the scliools ha.s 
: been made a pure oral school, for the 
: purpose of experiment, as stated in the 
resohition of the School Board order- 
ing the change. It will he seen that 
the schools, as a whole, are in the 
strictest sense "combined ” as regards 
the SA’.stem of instruction, since the 


Colonial Dames, to which candidates 
are eligible by de.scent from eminent 
Americans who lived before the Rev- 
olution, recentlj- rejected the applica- 
tion of a descendent of Benjamin 
Franklin, on the ground that he was 
‘ ‘ not a worth}' ancestor. ’ ’ 

The grounds of his unworthiness 
are understood to be his having been a 
"base mechanic,” and his having 
committed at least one grave moral 
fault. What a pity that there was 
not such a society "down in Jvidee” 
two thousand years ago, 'I'heir cen 
sorship would have saved Simon the 
Pharisee from the " bad form ”of invit- 
ing to dinner the son of a mere car- 
penter, who claimed as a "worthy 
ancestor ” King David, by the side of 
who.se oft'ences Ben. Franklin’s pec- 
cadilloes were trifling indeed. 

VV^E print elsewhere an account of 
the sad death, by accidental shooting, 
of Mr. Saunders, a deaf teacher in the 
Mi.ssissippi Institution. The papers 
of the different schools have drawn 
various morals from the unfortunate 
occurrence. It seems to us rather idle 
to rea.soii that deaf-mutes should not 
go out to call, or that people should 
not shoot at suspected burglars who 
fail to answer when hailed, or that 
Christmas muiiiining leads to mis- i 
chief. Ill this case it seems that, 
really, " no one was to blame. ” But 


losing all earnestness, all reverence, 
all sense of the beautiful, and are in 
danger of degenerating into a nation 
of triflers and buffoons. 

I It must be owned that he could 
bring some very telling illu.strations 
; to enforce his charges. For instance, 
j there was a lack of reverence in the 
jjest which he quotes, at the expense 
of a divine with a full .sen.se of his own 
importance, whose liA'ing to a great 
I age was accounted for by the sugges- 
! tioTi that he was "waiting for a va- 
I cancy in the Trinity. ” 

We once heard the remark made of 
a military gentleman that he "didn't 
seem to be sure whether God Almighty 
made Col. Dashaway, or whether ” — 
in short, it was the other way. It 
must be owned, we fear, that the aver- 
age American is disposed to make a 
joke on anything in the heavens above 
or in the earth beneath. It is, however, 
rather hasty to conclude from this 
that the joker is incapable of deep 
feeling or of .serious jnirpose. No 
author ever wrote with more .serious 
purpose than Lowell, yet the " Biglow 
Papers” are full of what one might 
consider irreverent jests. Good con- 
servative people were shocked at such 
expressions as : 

" You’ll have to git up early, 

If you want to take in dod," 

and at his picture of "the ’po.stles 
rigged up in their swaller- tail coats,” 


The British Deaf-Mute sends us a 
handsomely bound copy of its last 
volume, for which thanks are due. 
Our British contemporaries show a 
disposition to bombard us — with 
friendly words and pleasant court- 
esies. 

We are sorry to have to record the 
death of Mr. Patil Biniier, Principal of 
the Milwaukee Day-school. Mr. llin- 
ner was obliged to retire from work 
last summer on account of illness, and 
a fatal ending of his disease has been i 
feared ever .since. Mr. Binner was a| 
very hard- working, con.scientions 
man, and his work was liighly ap- 
preciated by those connected with the : 
Milwaukee school and with the 
‘‘Phonological Institute.” Miss 
P'lorence Brown of this school and 
Miss Edith Brown who taught here 
for two years, were trained by him, 

Thr Exponent misses the point of 
our remark about the i)opularity of the 
oral system among deaf parents of deaf i 
children. We wanted to emphasize : 
the fact that it is the same persons 
who object to oral teaching in general, 
who want it for their own children. 
Ofcour.se, jjarents who know nothing 
of the education of the deaf might be 
exjKiCted to overrate the value of arti- 
ficial speech, but vve should hardly ' 
expect tho.se who decry a particular 
method of teaching for other child- 
ren to insist on its being used with 
their own. i 


manual method is still used in all the 
; schools except one. 

The " ” makes its first ap- 

j pearance as a bi-monthly with the 
January number. The first article, by 
Miss Fletcher, of Northampton, on 
Language-teaching, will iiiake every 
one who reads it, for the time, atlea.st, 
a '‘conceiitratioiiist ” in the feeling 
that the "ethical group” of studies 
( history, literature, etc.) — taught as 
Miss F'letcher teaches them — are the 
gist of all noble training of the mind 
and heart. 

President Gallaudet sketches the 
new organization of the Convention 
an 1 urgj.s al I teachers of the deaf to be- 
come members — a recommendation in 
which we join. 

Dr. Fay gives the introductory 
chapter of his work on " Marriages of 
the Deaf in America.” Dr. Fay’s 
ability, and the wide researches he 
ha.s made, ensure the great value of 
these statistics. Tfie usual annual 
tables of the institutions are given. 

Dear children, from lack of ima- 
gination. often do and say ridiculous 
things. A pujiil in one of out 
.schools, reading of a steamboat ex- 
plosion by which many persons were 
lost, remarked : ” What a lot of cof- 
fins!” 

But some hearing people seem to 
have no more sen.se of the ridiculous 
than that. For instance, a society of 
of ladies in New York, called, we be- 
lieve, the Continental D — no, the 


the habit of carrying deadly weapons, 
which is so prevalent in the South, is 
a custom which indicates that either 
the man who goes armed or the com- 
munity in which he lives is not fully 
civilized. Barbarians habitual!}- 
carry deadly weapons to ‘ ‘ defend 
their honor ” and to protect their 
persons , and properl}-. In a really 
civilized community the government 
provides fully ior the safety of the 
citizen, and an ciiligbtened man in 
such a community no more thinks ol 
carrying a knife or a pistol than ol 
going around with a portable gallows 
and a rope on his back. But if the 
government fails to defend tlie citizen 
he may be forced to defend himsell, as 
if he were an Afghan, instead of an 
American. Such, we believe, is the 
case in some parts of the South and 
West. In many of our large cities, 
too, and with less excuse, the local 
government does not deserve and does 
not command the confidence and re- 
S})ect of the jieople. Our energetic 
youth who want to fight for the na- 
tional honor can find a better field 
in striving to improve this state of 
things than in a foreign war. 


The la.st word of the late Professor 
Boyesen to the reading public was an 
article in the "Forum,” on what he 
forcibly called "The Curse of Jocular- 
ity. ” He took the ground that we in 
America, and particularly the younger 
people, are given to looking for the 
funny side of every thing; that we are 


or at his remark that "they didn’t 
know everythin’ down in Jndee. ” 

Even Lincoln, who certainly was 
not lacking in earnestness, was a 
most inveterate joker. 

I Most of our ‘ ‘ irreverence ’ ’ is direct- 
[ ed at objects which we, rightly or 
; wrongly, consider to have no rightful 
I claim on our respect. The .social at- 
I mosphere is clouded u'ith dim phan- 
j toms before which we are called on to 
' abase ounselves, because jieojile have 
j done so always. One who turns the 
j search-light of ridicule on the.se 
shajies and dissolves them into thin 
air, renders a public service. Any 
institution dr per.son truly worthy of 
reverence is proof against this test. 
Did you ever hear a good joke at the 
expen.se of F'lorencc Nightingale? 
Or of the defence of Thermopylae ? 

The force of sarcastic wit can no far- 
ther go than Voltaire carried it. 
What is the net result ? Of all that 
he ridiculed, the base and cruel and 
stupid things, — the Inquisition, the 
{K.-rHeeution of jieople for religious op- 
inion, the opjiression of the poor by 
the nobles all this looks ab.surd to 
us, and much of it has jiassed, never 
to return — thanks, in large measure, 
to the reckless scoffer at established 
dignities. But so far as his wit aim- 
ed at Jhe essentials of religion, it has 
proved harmless. 

The American habit of jesting at 
everything is, in part, due to this feel- 
ing of contempt for mere convention- 
alities, and is probably also, in many 
ca,ses, adopted as a disguise. The 
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average Anierican is proverbially 
talkative, but he is also shrewd. This 
same “jocularity V is no doubt often 
used as an effective cloak for one's 
real opinions. Still it is well for all 
ambitious wits to remember the wise 
saying of our brightest American 
humorist : “Wit is well enough as a 
diversion ; but if you are going to be 
funny all the time you might better 
have been a monkex' , and so have stood 
at the head of your profession. ’’ 


The shameful indifference which so 
many parents show to the needs of 
their deaf children, in neglecting to 
send them to schools adapted to their 
special needs has often been remarked 
upon. 

It has been suggested man}- times 
that a compulsory law ought to be en- 
acted to secure to deaf children the 
benefits of education, but the fact that 
in placing a child in school it must in 
most cases be taken away from its 
home has generally been taken as a 
conclusive objection to such a statute. 

In North Dakota, However, the coin- 
pulsorj' school attendance law of the 
state has been extended to cover the 
case of deaf children. We give below 
a transcript of that portion of the law 
which relates to the deaf. 

Our newer states are in general 
more read}- to try experiments than 
the older communities are, and we of 
the East may often learn by watching 
how a new measure works in a West- 
ern comiuonwealth. 

We shall be glad to learn how this 
provision works in North Dakota after 
it has liad a fair trial. 

D. F. Bangs, Superinlfndenl. 

I)KViL.s Lakk, X. Dak. 

Laws OK 1891. Chaptkr56. Amending 
THE general school laws of 1890. Sec- 
oiid 28. .^MENDING. — Evcrj- parent, guard- 
ian or other person, having control of any 
deaf child or youth between seven and 
twenty year.s ot age, shall be required to 
send such child or youth to the School for 
the D.’af at the city of Devils Lake, for at 
least eight months in each school year ; 
Proi’ided, That such parent, guardian or 
other person, having control of any child 
shall be excused from such duty by the 
school board of the district or the board of 
education of the city, town or village, 
wliei.ever it shall be ,shown to their satis- 
faction, subject to appeal as provided by 
law. that one of the following reasons there- 
for exists, to-wit : 

First. That such child is taught for 
the same length of time in a private school, 
approved by such board ; but no school 
shall be approved by such bo.ard u.iless the 
bnanches usually taught in the public 
schools are taught in such school. 

Second. That such child has already 
acquired the branches of learning taught in 
the public schools. 

Third. That such child is in a physi- 
cal and mental condition ( as declared by a 
competent physician, if required by the 
board ) as to redder such attendance inex- 
pedient or impracticable. 

Laws ok 1890. Chapter 62. Art. XV. 
Sec. 141. Penalty — Any such parent, 
guardian or other person failing to comply 
with the requirements of the foregoing .sec- 
tion, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be lined in a sum not less than five ( 5 ) nor 


more than twenty (20) dollars for the first 
offense, nor less than ten (to) dollars nor 
more than fifty {50) dollars for the second 
and every subsequent offense with costs in 
each case. 

LOCAL NEWS. 


— ^John Winter writes that he is not 
coming back to school. It is a pity 
as he has been in .school two years. 
He does not know enough to get 
along in the world. 

— The wood-working department 
has had some new drawing-tables ad- 
ded to its equipment. The pupils are 
required to draw everything they are 
to make before they touch a tool to it. 

— J. W. Bremmerman, father of one 
of our pupils, and Mr. Albert Sturden, 
both of Holmken, called at the school 
on Inauguration day. They found 
Willie happj- and doing well. 

— Mr. Jenkins received a pleasant 
letter from Rev. Thomas Arnold in 
England. He is now eighty years 
old, but still active. On the envelope 
he wrote in Greek, “Peace on earth, 
good will to all men.” 

— Miss Ruth IvOrd Jenkins received 
in December an invitation to a recep- 
tion given in Constantinople, Turkej'. 
When in Europe she became acquaint- 
ed with a young lady who has since 
married a Greek gentleman having a 
residence there. 

— Miss Victoria Hunter, who secur- 
ed emplo3 ment in the Bindery Dep’t 
of John L. Murphy’s Publishing 
House .sometime ago, wati obliged to 
give up her place on account of the 
introduction of machines. We are 
.sorry, for she was a good acquisition 
to Trenton’s silent .socieW. 

— Charles C iscella gave an exhibi- 
tion with the magic lantern at the 
Christmas celebration of the Broad 
Street Sunday- School on Thursday, 
December 26th. The audience were 
much pleased with the views. Mr. 
Jenkius went with him to explain the 
pictures. 

— Our pupils have enjoved to the full 
the fine skating of tlie la.st few weeks. 
Little Weslej- Breece is one of the best 
skaters, although he is the smallest 
boy in school. Some of the girls are 
also good skaters. Miss Bilbee and 
Miss Conger often go skating, and 
are expert skaters. 

— A t\-pe-writing machine ( Cali- 
graph No. 4) has been placed in the 
Principal’s office. It will beu.sed not 
only for general purjxjses, but for pre- 
paring les.sons, etc., for school use, and 
for instructing some pupils in t\’pe- 
writing. It is capable of taking ten 
or twelve copies at once. 

— Trenton had a number of deaf 
visitors during the Inaguration of 
Ck)v. Griggs on the 21st. .Among 
them were Robert E. Majnard, of 
A’onkers, N. A’., Roliert R. Robertson, 
Joseph Tafe, and .A. J. McGahan, of’ 


Philadelphia. Mr. MajTiard spent a 
few da3’S as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Porter. 

— A beautiful wedding took place 
in Trenton on the seventh of this 
month. Miss Annie Donnelly’, daugh- 
ter of Quarter Master General Donnel- 
ly, was married in Trinity Church to 
Mr. Henry R. Kamm, of Denver. 
Miss Bunting was one of the four 
bridesmaids. Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins 
attended the reception at the residence 
on East State Street. 

— Prof. Thos F. Fox, of New York, 
and Mr. Zeigler, of Mt. Airy, Pa., met 
in Trenton on the i8th inst., to dis- 
cuss matters pertaining to the forth- 
coming National Convention of Deaf- 
Mutes next summer. Mr. Fox, hav- 
ing other engagements, could not 
visit the school, so returned to New 
York immediately after transacting 
the business. Mr. Zeigler, however, 
remained in town and visited the 
school and in the evening was the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Porter, who en- 
joyed his visit very much. 

— Little Minnie Bogert, whocameto 
school last September, went home for 
the Chri.stmas holidays. She went 
with the rest of the family to the Sun- 
day school Christmas celebration. 
When she saij- her little brother go up 
on the platform to speak, she insisted 
that she must speak too. The Super- 
intendent humored her and let her 
come irp. Much to his surprise and 
to that of all who had known the lit- 
tle deaf and dumb girl, she spoke, 
quite clearly, “I love Papa, I love 
Mamma. I love you.” 

— The daily papers report that Dr. 
G. H. Quackenlxis was arrested in 
Norfolk, Va., on suspicion of being 
implicated in a robbery there. He 
was on his way to Richmond, Va., 
with his wife and children to spend 
the Chri.stmas vacation and went 
ashore at Norfolk to buy some needles 
and thread for his wife. He was 
roughly handled by the police, but 
after some difficulty was released 
after paying a fine for carrving a 
pi.stol. Dr, Quackenbos, on his re- 
turn to New York where he is teach- 
in the Lexington .Avenue School for 
Deaf-Mutes, immediately engaged a 
lawyerwhowill commence proceedings 
for false arrest. Dr. Quackenbos was 
a teacher in this school for two vears. 

— Governor John W. Griggs was 
inaugurated on Tuesday, the 21st. of 
this month. The crowd was larger 
than was ever known before on a 
similar occasion. The parade, under 
the management of the marshal, Col. 
Thomas H. Chambers, was large and 
imposing, although no military or- 
ganizations took part in it. Gov. ' 
Griggs’s address is said to have been 
the shortest on record. Howeverthat 
may be, he managed to say very 
plainly what he had to say. The 
public receptions in the afternoon and 
evening were crowded. The whole i 


affair went off ver3' well, and reflects 
credit on tho.se who managed it. 

! — We can illustrate ver3’ well how 

the indu.strial work helps that of the 
class room b3’ something that happen- 
ed in the wood- working department 
the other da3’. A bo3' ■was making a 
drawing on a reduced scale of some- 
thing he was about to make, and 
while he could do the drafting well 
enough, and could make the article 
itself without trouble, he did not un- 
derstand how to deal with the frac- 
tions which he met. Mr. -Abbott had 
him copy the figures and show them 
to his arithmetic teacher, who soon 
had him able to do such work easih-. 
The best about learning an3’thing in 
this wa3’ is that the pupil does not 
forget it, as he is so apt to do if it is 
learned merely as a class exercise. 
-All our industrial class rooms are fit- 
ted with black-boards, on which the 
in.structor writes directions, names of 
tools, etc. We find much benefit to 
the pupil’s language from this sort of 
practice. 

In a write-up of his travels Presi- 
dent Gillett has the following to sa3' 
concerning the shops of the New Jersey- 
school : 

Changes have been made in the wood- 
working department, which is now conduct- 
I ed not so much, as formerly, to produce the 
: finished work of a cabinet shop with the 
, purpose of sale and profit, as of leaching 
young men the proper manner of using tools, 

; making joints et cetera, that when the time 
i comes for them to enter shops they maj- be 
well versed in the practice and notion of 
work usually carried on in snch establish- 
ments. The foreman of this department is 
a graduate of a normal training school while 
the room devoted to the trade is fitted up 
with the ■■benches" and outfit usu.illy 
found in well managed manual schools. 

Not until our shops are regarded 
actnalh- as school-rooms will thev 
attain their highest efficienc3-. The 
old idea that every piece of work 
turned out must have marketable 
value or satisf3- a certain demand 
aside from the requirements of in.struc- 
tion still holds in .some quarters, but 
it is gradually giving way to a high- 
er purpose. If every principle em- 
ployed in car|ientry, cabinet-making, 
printing and other trades is to l>e kept 
in aljevance until it is put into pract- 
ice b3- some commercial demand upon 
the shop, man3' a principle will lie 
left untaught. .A wise conduct of our 
shops demands that there l>e much 
practice work that has no other utilit3- 
than a thorough teaching of different 
phases of a trade. Especially does this 
anpH’ to carpentry and printing, 
where the immediate demand for \i ork 
covers a rather limited range . — Lone 
Star Hcfti/t'. 

The A’entuckv Deaf-Mute, has fallen 
into line with modern ideas, and 
changed its name to that of the Ken- 
tucky Standard. It retains the same 
form and general make-up as former- 
Iv. 
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j'ou use newspap)ers in the 
school-room ? The short items 
' '5 of news are ver3' interesting to 
the pupils and can be made the means 
of teaching luanj' new words and 
phrases which will be of more prac- 
tical use than the words and phrases 
in books. It is a good plan to write 
a few of these items on the blackboard 
often, help the pupils to understand 
thetn and then have them copy the 
items in a special book labelled 
Insist on their being copied neatlj' 
and correctly. These items niaj^ be 
afterwards used for reproduction, the 
teacher spelling them to the class and 
the pupils reproducing them in writ- 
ing. Of course the pupils do not 
have their books before them this 
time. R. B, L. 


England. Then he became Lord 
Chancelor. Of course lie was a ver3- 
learned man but he was not a good 
man and he lost his office b3- taking 
bribes. He was tried bv- Parliament 
and was discharged from the place he 
held. Then he went home and there 
he wrote a great deal. He wrote 
mo.stly in I^atin and Greek. Alex- 
ander Pope, an English poet cal- 
led him “ The wisest, brightest and 
meanest of mankind.” He died 
at the age of sixt3^ 3'ears. 

Question Paperu in Cieoi;rraph>-. 

I. 

Locate 

1. The Golden Gate. 

2. The Caribbean Sea. 

3. The Dardanelles. 

4.. The Strait of Gibraltar. 

5. The Isthmus of Suez. 

6. The Hebrides, 

7. The Bahamas. 

8. The Azores. 


January Events. 

Jan. I, 1730, Edmund Burke was 
born in Dublin, Ireland. 

Jan. 3. 1777, the battle of Princeton, 
N. J., was fought. 

Jan. 5, 1779, Stephen Decatur was 
born. 

Jan, 7, 1715, Archbishop E'enelon 
died. 

Jan. 8, 1815, the battle of New Or- 
leans, La., was fought. 

Jan. II, 1757, Alexander Hamilton 
was born. 

Jan. 12, 1737, John Hancock was 
born. 

Jan. 17, 1706, Benjamin Franklin 
was born. '' 

Jan. 19, 1807, Gen. R. E. Lee was 
bom. 

Jan. 21, 1793, Gen. Fremont was 
born. 1 

Jan. 22, 1561, Francis Bacon was 
born. 

Jan. 25, 1759, Robert Burns was 
bora. 

Jan. 27, 1756, Mozart was born. 

Jan. 29, 1737, Thomas Paine was 
born . 

Jan. 30, 1649, Charles I . of England 
was lieheaded. 


Reproduced Acconnt. 

I 

Francis Bacon was a famous Eng- 
lish philosopher. He was born in 
London on Januar3' 22, 1561. When 
he was a child, he was ver3- bright. 
Queen Elizabeth loved to talk with 
him and she admired his answers and 
promised him that she would give ' 
him. a high office when he grew to be ^ 
a man. When he grew to be a man, 1 
Queen Elizabeth did not admire him 
and she did not give him the high 
office she promised. 

He went to Cambridge Universit3" 
when he was about fourteen years ; 
old. When he was graduated, he I 
became a law3'er and went to Parlia - 1 
ment and there he became a great 1 
orator and the people loved to hear | 
him. He did not get any high office 1 
until James I. came to the throne of! 


II. 

What language is spoken in 

1. France? 

2. German3' ? 

3. ItaU'? 

4. Holland ? 

5. Russia? 

6. Turke3'? 

7. The United States ? 

HI. 

What are the boundaries between 

1 . The United States and Mexico? 

2. The United States and British 
America ? 

3. France and Spain ? 

4. France and Germany ? 

5. Russia and German3'? 

6 . Newjersev’ and Penn.S3’lvania? 

IV. 

1. Where do -the Armenians live? 

2. Wh3^ do the Turks persecute 
them ? 

3. .\re they subjects of the Sultan 
of Turke3' ? 

4. Wh3' does not the sultan stop 
the jjersecution ? 

5. Wh3' do not the Christian powers 
interfere ? 

6. Which nations are called the 
‘ ‘ great powers ? ’ ’ Why ? 

V, 

1 . Where is Venezuela ? 

2. What is the subject of the dis- 
pute between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela? 

3. Wh3- does the government of the 
United States interfere ? 

4. What language is spoken in 
Venezuela ? 

5. What kind of people are the 
Venezuelans ? 

6. What is their religion ? 

7. Name some products of Vene- 
zuela ? 

Qneation Papers In Physics. 

I. 

Give an example of 

1. Uniform motion. 

2. Accelerated motion. 

3. A lever of the first class. 

4. A leverof the second class, 

5. A lever of the third class. 


H. 

What kind of lever is each of the 
following articles and wh3’ ? 

1 . An oar ? 

2. A pump-handle ? 

3. A claw-hammer used in 
pulling a nail ? 

4. A shovel ? 

5. The forearm in lifting ? 

6. A pair of scissors ? 

III. 

1. A stone dropped into a well 
struck the water in two .seconds and a 
half : how deep is the well ? 

2. Name the mechanical powers. 

3. Wh3* does a stone fall faster than 
a piece of paper ? 

4. Wh3' is a load of ha3' more easi- 
ly up.set than a load of stone ? 

5. Wh3' are high chimne3-s larger 
at the base than at the top ? 

Question Papers in V. S. History. 

I. 

1. What countr3- did Columbus 
think he had reached when he came 
to America ? 

2. How long was he on the vo3'age ? 

3. How long is the vo3’age now made 
in a steamer ? 

4. Give the names of four or five 
earl3’ explorers. 

5. Wh3' did the Puritans come to 
America ? 

6. What sort of people were the3' ? 

II. 

1. What was the cause of the Re- 
! volutionaiy- War and what was its 
, result ? 

2. What was the cause of the Civil 
War and what was its result ? 

3. How long did each of these wars 
last ? 

4. Name some officers who ser\'ed 
in these wars. 

5. What was Arnold’s crime? 

6. What was the Emancipation 
Proclamation ? 

Fill the following blanks from the 
map ; 

Trenton is east of . 

New York cit3- is .south of . 

Detroit is north of . 

St. Louij is west of . 

is in the north-eastern part 

of • 

is in the central part of . 

Buffalo is in the part of New 

York. 

New Orleans is in the part 

of Louisiana. 

I. 

Change the following .sentences, us- 
ing for /lig/i, letigth for long, 

width for wide, depth for deep ; strength 
for strong, weight for weigh : 

1. The steeple is 220 feet high. 

2. The hall is 60 feet long. 

3. The ocean is five miles' deep in 
.some places. 

4. The table was so wide it would 
not go through the door. 

5. An elephant is strong. 

6. He weighs 130 pounds. 

H. 

Combine each of the following 
groups in one sentence : 

1. Wil'iam Ashton lived in Jersey 
cit3'. He broke through the ice. He 
was skating. 

2. John Brady was pla3;ing foot- 
ball. He fell an^ the boys fell on 
him. His leg was broken. 

3. Annie found a key in the hall. 


She gave it to Mr. Jenkins. He said 
it was his. 

4. James Dixon was eight 3'ears 
old. He pla3'ed with fire. He was 
badl3' burned. He will die. 


P. DODDS. 


Instructor to the Deaf ITiider the 
London School Board. 

(From the British Deaf-Mute . ) 

The subject of our illustration thi.s 
month, Mr. P. Dodds, is well known 
to teachers of the deaf and dumb pro- 
fession, and also to our readers, by 
the nom-de-plume of ‘ ‘ Pedro. ” He be- 
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gan his career as a teacher of the deal 
over fifteen years ago, when ‘‘youth 
and hope erstwhile were boon compan- 
ions of the wa3'. ” Mr. Dodds accepted 
his first appointment at the Old Traf- 
ford Schools, Manchester, succeeding 
the late Mr. Goodwin, of the Bolton 
Adult Deaf and Dumb Society, under 
Mr. Andrew Pattenson, the late and 
widel3’ resp>ccted head master. 

During his residence in that Insti- 
tution he saw it pass through man3' 
changes both in system of education, 
structure, and persontiel : and when 
he left he had but one compeer on the 
staff who remained to witness a simi- 
larradical transformation. Mr. Dodds 
occupied the position of senior resi- 
dent assistant 'for a great part of his 
time at the Manchester Schools, and 
testimonials speak of him in the 
highest terms of praise. Devoted to 
his dut3’ and the welfare of the pupils, 
he took great interest in ever3'thing, 
both in and out of school, that tended 
to further the advantage of the In.sti- 
tution and the cause. He was one of 
the three founders of the Deaf and 
Dumb Athletic Club and Sports, 
which have been for so man3' 3’ears a 
popular and energising feature of the 
.schools. He al.so inaugurated and 
established a pupils’ library' there. 

Mr. Dodds left the Manchester In- 
stitution in 1886 with many tokens 
and expressions of regret and friend- 
ship, and with excellent testimonials 
as a teacher, for a more remunerative 
and promising post in the Margate 
Branch of the Old Kent Road, .Vsy- 
lum, London, as senior resident 
teacher. He remained at Margate 
two 3'ears, made many friends and 
won good opinions. It was here that 
he was initiated into the secrets and 
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1115'steries of Freeiiiasottry, an action 
which tended to stamp more deeply 
on his mind the already existing 
characteristics he possessed towards 
befriending and assisting the neglect- 
ed and deserving, which class the deaf 
and dumb so largely represent. 

For the last seven years Mr. Dodds 
has been engaged under the London 
Board, where his Institution expe- 
rience has benefited bj' that of daj' 
schools. He has broad views on the 
systems of deaf-mute education, for, 
being an expert in both manual and 
oral teaching, he is astaunch believer 
in the dual method of instruction. 

Mr. Dodds was one of the first sttid- 
ents who presented himself for ex- 
amination on the founding of the Col- 
lege of Teachers, and passed high on 
the li,st, and all his profession qualifi- 
cations are thoroughly up-to-date. 
He is a keen student of science, as 
well, having rung the changes on the 
South Kensington curriculum several 
times, and even now does not let a 
year pass by without adding a new 
dart to his well-packed quiver. He 
is also versatile with his pen, having 
contributed to deaf-mute literature 
through the British Deaf-Mute, the 
American Annals, and the QuaAerly 
Review matters of professional in- 
terest. As a pastime he has con- 
tributed largely to the outside press, 
to wit, Science Gossip, Nature, Land 
and Water, and many local papers, 
subjects of scientific and natural his- 
tory importance, chiefly flora, fauna, 
fishing, and bird life, 

I was just about to finish this little 
sketch with my signature, when nu- 
post bag arrived, and the very first 
letter 1 opened was from a friend in 
Scotland, who, strangely enough, 
mentions Mr. P. Dodds, referring to 
him thus, “He's a brave fellow and 
has worked hard for the profession.” 
This is a curious coincidence and a 
true and fitting conclusion to this 
brief article on ‘ ' One of our Teachers. ’ ’ 
Luci.ax V. R.vlpii. 



SAIVXA CI.AXH DRAD. 

Xraicic Rnd of a CIiristniaH Party 
III SIlHHlMSlppl— Rioted Instruc- 
tor Killed by bis Btephe-w. 

Prof. L. W. Saunders, a deaf mute, 
and for many years a teacher in the 
State Deaf and Dumb School, at 
Jackson, Mi.ss., was shot and killed, 
Wednesday night, bj’ his nephew, C. 
B. Young. Prof. Saunders was to 
act as Santa Claus at the Christmas 
tree gotten up for the anmseinent of 
the deaf and dumb children in the 
institute, and called at IMr. Young's 
house in his Santa Claus garb. 

He knocked at the door and Mr. 
Young, the only occupant, demand- 
ed, “ Who is there?” a time or two, 
and receiving no reply', fired through 
the door at what he supposed was a 
burglar. Prof. Saunders dropped in- 
side the hall and died in two minutes. 
The ball pa.ssed through his body. 
The professor was a brother of Capt. 


I I 


R. L. Saunders. World's Fair Com- 
missioner from the State of Mississip- 
pi, and was highly respected. Mr. 
Young is crazed with grief. — The 
Lynn Daily Item, Dec. 26, '95. 
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We give this month the picture of 
A. A. Stewart, who retired from the 
superintendency' of the Kansas school 
on December ist. As is generally- 
known, no school in the country has 
been more before the public, through 
the newspapers and otherwise, than 
has the Kansas school during the 
pa.st three y-ears. Those in position 
to know, however, are staunch sup- 
porters of Mr. Stewart and his man- 


ambition is to aid and advance the j 
interests of the deaf. ' : 


An I'nkno'wn Heroine. 1 

In a little country village in Indiana 
there dwells in poverty- one who is 
probably tlie most remarkable deaf| 
woman of the age, whose life history ! 
if given in detail would read like a: 
romance. 

Although almo.st unknown to the 
pre.sent generation at the in.stitution, ' 
she was nevertheless the most impor- ^ 
tant personage in its history and it is ! 
to her eloquence, more than to any : 
other factor, that the in.stitution owes j 
its having been incorporated as a state j 
institution in 1845. Her address to; 
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agement, and claim that no new man 
ever won a more enviable reputation 
among the profession. He was in 
charge of the school exactly twenty- 
I three months, and left every- thing in 
good shajie for his worthy- successor. 
!Mr. Stewart was not ashamed to admit 
that he knew nothing of the needs 
nor mode of educating the deaf when 
placed at the head of the school, but 
expressed a determination to learn, 
and succeeded remarkably well. He 
goes back to the newspaper business, 
and is now editing the Republic at 
Manhattan, Kan.sas. He says, how- 
ever, that his inclinations are rather 
in the line of education, and should 
an opening occur, he may- again be 
numbered among those whose greatest 


the legislature in behalf of the insti- '• 
tution, when more than three-fourths , 
of the members were bitterly hostile to , 
the notion of the state's assuming the ' 
burden, was considered a masterpiece ; 
of jjersuasive eloquence and so en- j 
lightened that angiust Ijody as to the ; 
po.ssibilities in the education of the ' 
deaf that it overcame all opposition. | 
It is to this fact that she owes the 
honor of having her name mentioned , 
in the con.stitution of the state, a j 
distinction to which no other woman ' 
in the state can lay claim. 

I’osse.ssed of intellectual powers of 
a high order, and a writer of more than 
ordinary ability, her contributions to 
the literature of the times appeared in 
some of the leading publications of 


the day, and now, at the age of three 
score years and ten, her mental 
powers, though not in all their pris- 
tine brightness, are yet remarkable in 
one of her age, and she still wields a 
ready and versatile pen. 

Of Scotch nativity, she claims de- 
cent directly- from the sturdy- Scotch 
Covenanters, from whom she inherits 
a firmness and independence of charac- 
ter to be expected from one from such 
a stock. On the paternal side she 
can Ixjast of ancestors of royal blood, 
and the Mac Donalds, the clan to 
w-hich her family- belonged, are im- 
mortalized in song and story. 

On the maternal side she traces her 
ancestral tree back to the early 
marty-rs, her great grandmother hav- 
ing been burned at the stake. As 
might be expected in one of her descent 
she is a staunch Calvanist and ex- 
tremely orthodox in her view-s. 

Her early years w ere spent almost 
under the shadow of the Tower of 
London, and the neighboring Tower 
hill, w-ith its fonnidable fortifications, 
was the favorite play ground of her- 
,self and youthful companions, their 
favorite hiding places being the muz- 
zles of its big guns. She tells this 
amusing story about herself : 

On one occasion having crawled in- 
to the muzzle of one of the guns un- 
known to the guard, she fell asleep 
and w-as aw-akened by the inefiectual 
efforts of the guard to load his piece. 
Her frightened .scream caused a sus- 
pension of operations long enoirgh to 
allow- her to scramble out and scamp- 
er out of reach of the bayonet of the 
e.xasperated guard. 

She is full of reinini.scences of the 
royal personages of those times, and 
well versed in thesujjerstitious loreof 
her native country, and in her youth- 
ful days laid claims to the gift of se- 
cond sight, a gift which was believed 
to Ije peculiar to the Scotch highland- 
ers. She is a most entertaining con- 
versationalist, and one can learn more 
of the history of the old country in an 
hour’s conversation with her than 
could lie gained by months of study. 

When she was twelve years of age 
her family immigrated to this coun- 
try and one year later she lost her 
hearing and was sent to the Indiana 
Institution. Not long after, her 
lather lost his fortune, and .soon after, 
dying, left his family to all the hard- 
ships of a penniless exi.stence in a 
strange land. As misfortune never 
comes singly, her oldest sister about 
this time lost her sight, and since 
that time her life has been devoted to- 
tlie care of this sister, a slow, mar- 
tyrdom on the altar of duty. 

By a strange perversity of fate, this 
w-oman, fitt^ by birth and natural 
ability to take her place among the 
noble of the land, is compelled to drag 
out an obscure existence in povertv’ 
and want, all the grand pos.sibilities 
of her life sacrificed to this mistaken 
notion of duty, 

I doubt not that when the long roll 
of martjTS is finalh- called the name 
of Man.- St. Cloud Belches will appear 
beside that of her mart3Ted ancestress, 
as that of one as truly a martyr to 
duty as the former was to a principle, 
— Sadie J. Convin, in the Exponent. 
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I The Deaf of New York I 

I What They Do, Think and Talk About, 
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deaf of New York — What 
they do, what they think and 
talk about, as they see and are 
seen, is a subject that affords a wide 
and interesting column month after 
month to a wide-awake lover of 
human nature — theportra3'ing of life, 
in a brief and simple manner of the 
deaf-mute in the metropolis, who is 
acknowledged as the leader for others 
in cities to follow, just the .same as 
the hearing people look ujion New 
York societ}’ for its etiquette and 
fashions. 

In the.se times of modern improve- 
ment the New York deaf-mute has as 
much to sa\- as his hearing brother. 
Whether national, political, social, the 
arts, etc., x'ou will find him well jiost- 
ed, but it is the local achievement that 
must draw on his powers. The\' are 
not slow, not bj' au v means. There 
are a good man}' who like to climb 
mountains and explore cliffs, but 
very few there are who like to climb 
.stairs. New York has its Elevated 
Roads, and to reach the station the 
objection is the climbing of stairs — 
one has to laboriously walk down the 
same number to reach the street. The 
Underground .System of electric cars 
voted for by the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission will Inu’e its stairs to go up 
and down. The improvement of the 
Urooklyn bridge has many more 
stairs added to climb. 

They further notice the iucrea.sed 
traffic of the cable, surface and trolley 
cars, the amazing increa.se of apart- 
ment houses where families live on a 
level, and that people avoid the tem- 
porary platforms on sidewalks where 
new hou.ses are building. 

This amounts to a noticeable and 
beneficial change in metropolitan 
life and an improvement of the deaf 
New Yorker, Not long ago it was 
quite different. To be sociable then 
nneant to talk of their wives, husbands, 
•children, .schools and friends. Today 
they have risen above the ordinary 
level, tho.se little trifles of petty gos- 
sip giving way to the more enlarged 
topics of local and national inteR-.st, 
the arts, .sciences and literature, and 
all this betokens progre.ss of the deaf 
of New York in many ways. 

* * * 

Why is it that our papers for. the 
deaf have at this late date set up the 
cry. that Laurent Clerc does and al- 
ways did deserve to be honored by the 
deaf of America ? Have they found 
that Gallaudet is •“ the only one ” 
honored ? It is unnecessary to say 
the associating of the name Clerc with 
Gallaudet has always been received 
with applause at our celebrations, 
and all due respect and remembrance 


have been shown our Frenchmen, here 
and across the Atlantic. The son of 
Laurent Clerc, Rev. Mr. Clerc, the 
reverend and venerable gentleman of 
Philadelphia, I am sure, is satisfied 
with the honor shown his father at 
the.se gatherings, when he says that 
had Gallaudet not sailed for Europe 
to learn the methods in vogue there 
he might never have met his father. 
The originality is with Gallaudet and 
he therefore is the greatest and first 
man to the deaf of America. It is 
the deaf who do honor to these oc- 
casions and I see something good in 
the idea that they place side by side 
with Gallaudet the first renowned 
deaf-mute, Laurent Clerc, and honor 
them with equity at the.se annual cele- 
brations. 

In carrying out this it is but follow- 
ing my plea for the deaf “to honor 
those deaf-mutes noted for originality 
of thought and action." And cer- 
tainly Clerc deserves a warm spot in 
the hearts of the deaf of America, just 
as he is honored b} the deaf of France. 
* * * 

Christmas was fittingly celebrated 
by the New Jersey Society of Deaf- 
mutes, located in Newark. The en- 
terpri.se shown by this society, if it 
keeps up the pace it has already .set, 
bids fair to make it one of the most 
popular and influential societies of the 
deaf hereabouts. Their Christmas 
tree part}’ was very well attended by 
tho.se of the deaf residing wdthin a 
radius of thirty miles. A profitable 
and amusing evening was provided, 
the presents were useful and taste- 
fully selected and not one of the odd i 
135 who attended was disappointed, j 
and Santa Claus was very liberal con- ; 
sidering the low admission price. \ 
It is well that the Jerseyites should 1 
remember December 28th for a long | 
time to come, and no doubt they will. | 

•»■*■* i 

And, in speaking of the deaf-mute j 
the my.sterious action of the brain asi 
shown in dreams has had attention ; 
called to it quite often of late by ex- ' 
traordinarv occurrences. In New - 

^ i 

York mo.st of the noted scientists 
make little or no distinction in 
the mysterious forces of the mind, as 
exemplified in dreams, between the 
deaf mute and hearing person. The 
theory of these scienti.sts is that 
dreams are simply a jumble up of 
scenes the dreamer has "gone 
through.” So it has been well said 
that •' there is more in heaven and 
on earth than is dreamed of in our 
philosophy : 

“My slumbers — if I slumber — are not 
sleep. 

But a continuance of enduring thought.” 


One of my most painful duties is 
to .state that, aside from the glory and 
; high tribute paid annually to the late 
I elder Gallaudet by the deaf of New 
! York, there has been a great deal of 
criticism shown toward the man- 
agement of these affairs. Such cele- 
brations demand all the skill and in- 
genuity that experience can muster 
and that efforts be directed and so 
centered that the result be for “the 
1 greate.st goot! to the largest number. ” 
It isjiow on the lips of New Yorkers 
that the Union League, Xavier and 
Quad clubs will combine to honor 
Gallaudet next December loth, pro- 
viding the Manhattan Literary Asso- 
ciation refuse.® to join hands or lives 
until tluit time of 1896. 

* * * 

The deaf of New York like to have 
a good time once in a while. 'I'his is 
e.specially the case with the Fanwood 
Quad club, which numbers among its 
metnbers some of the brainiest and 
jolliestof thenietropolitandeaf Here 
the editor, the teacher, the artist, the 
printer, and repre.sentatives of many 
trades and professions all meet on com- 
mon ground, recognizing their less 
favored brethren as equals with equal 
rights. But it is in the annual 
"Stag "on New Year's Eve that the 
members demonstrate general good 
will and spirit of jollity to best ad- 
vantage. A lil>eral spread is .served, 
pipes are smoked, jokes are cracked, 
stories told, prizes contested for, etc., 
etc., until midnight when the Old year 
departs and silently enters the New, 
Toa.sts are drank, “ Aiild Lang Syne ” 
recited, horns are blown and the mem- 
bcTS scatter for home. This year the 
Stag was held at the Washington 
Bridge Hotel, in close proximity to 
tho,se two beautiful brifiges that span 
the Harlem river in Upper New Y’ork. 
The genial President, whose name 
is familiar to the deaf from Maine to 
California — E. A. Hodgson — deliver- 
ed a most comical .speech, which was 
none the less amusing than the deco- 
rations of the '• Mystic order ” which 
he wore. After that — the fun began 
- details being unnecessary. 

* * a 

The annual ball of the Fanwood 
Quad club took ])lace on Wednesday 
evening, January 22nd,, and was a 
success in ever}- way. Being tlie only 
ball held by the deaf o.f Gotham this 
.season it drew an attendance that was 
more gratifying than that which has 
attended any ball held by the club. 
The attendance was not onl}- large but 
a represenatative one. many new faces 
being seen and who are known as 
"once a year's.” 

The ball was well officered, the 
dances and costumes up to date, and 
every thing pa.ssed oft’ in a most 
pleasant and .satisfactory manner, 
with enjoyment to the guests and 
with credit to the club. The Quad- 
ites thereby added another step to 
their ladder. 


The" Rev. Dr. Gallaudet and Rev. 
Mr. Koehler exchanged pulpits on 
Jan. 19th. Dr. Gallaudet is pa.stor 
of St. .Ynn’s church, which now is 
without a home, and Rev. Mr. Koeh- 
ler is pastor of All Souls' Church for 
Deaf-Mutes in Phila., Pa. The audi- 
ence was large and the popularity of 
the visiting clergyman was clearly 
.shown. Mr. Koehler is a .semi-mute 
and is an eloquent speaker, using the 
signs with clearne.ss and grace. He 
is agraduate ofthe Mount .Yiry school. 
* * * 

It is propo,sed to hold a P'air dur- 
itig February or }Iarch for the benefit 
of the Gallaudet Home in the Sunday 
school rooms of St. John’s church. 

I have turned over a new leaf— -nay, 
many of them, but the Editor has de- 
cided that this letter occupy the same 
place in his paper for 1896, It will be 
spicy and interesting and the words 
of our President that " the National 
credit mu.st be maintained,” applies 
in another fonn to the Silent Wor- 
ker. So here’s to prosperit}', good 
will, and peace on earth. 

Rouert E. M.'VYNArd. 


IMKWARK JOXTINGS. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Howard are re- 
ported to be .sj)ending their honey- 
moon in the South. 

Mr. A. L. Thomas has moved down 
town where he has found temporary- 
quarters for the winter. 

Mrs. Charles McManus presented 
her husband with a sweet little baby- 
boy on the 31st of December. Mother 
and child are doing nicely. 

The advent of snow and ice have 
been joyously welcomed b}’ those who 
love outdoor games. Skating, of 
course, is the most popular of all 
winter sports with the boys. 

Miss Bertha F'reeman attends the 
Wright 11 umason School at present. 
.Mi,ss Helen Keller is being educated 
there too. This private .school is be- 
lieved to be one of the most fashion- 
able schools in New Y'ork for the deaf. 

A. D. Salmon, of Ledgewood, N. J., 
who has l)een nicknamed the 
"practical young fanner,” was in 
town to see us boys during the holi- 
days. He is giving special attention 
to the raising of poultry this year, 
which is a new undertaking he has 
taken up lately. He had a complete 
incubator built recently and hopes to 
make a success in the raising of poul- 
try. May success crown his effort ! 

Peveril. 


It is a habit with some people when they 
wish their own virtues to look the wliite.st, 
always to use the faults of others as a back- 
Rround. 


A woman’s timidity srenerally is of small 
thing^s. But when a jereat pain is to be suf- 
fered, a keen hardship to be endured, she 
faces it unflinchingly where man weakens 
and is afraid. The woman who screams at 
the sight of a mouse will grit her teeth 
under the surgeon's knife and not ejaculate 
a .sound. 
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tliose serrows are now eiulwl. The peo- 
j)le fell on tlie nwks of Jlilcobal and Ita 
and kiasetl them. Great is tiie rejoicinff 
and many are llie feasts that are to be held 
in reiiiemhninee of their returning, and in 
lionour of the fair stranger, and of him of 
tliedark countenance." 

This strange speecli so affected me that 1 
could not lind words to answer I tried to 
show the gratitude I felt witli my eyes; and 
hy the sw eet affectionate smile she gave me 
I felt that my efforts were not made in vain. 
.Slie evidentlv understmKl me. 


In iViystic Itand of ^ilcncc^ 

<^A ROMANCE 

BY ERNEST J. D. ABRAHAM 

EDITOR OF THE “BRITISH DEAF-MUTE. 
Illustrated by Alexaiider McGregor, a Deaf-Mute. 


C 1 1 Ai'TKii VII. — Con tin ireii. 

, aE spent many hours in w hat we 

^.L\V at first thought would prove a 
fruitless task— the }>ersuading of 
>Iilcohal and Ita to conduct us 
to their country. On my promising that, 
should wo be so fortunate as to reach the 
Mvstic Land in safety, if it was the desire 


Clt.^PTKK IX. 

a T this moment Akalalm appeared at 
a door at the fartlier end of the hall 
hearing a tray of unique workman- 
ship which was loaded with light re- 
freshments. M'eak and giddv though I 
was, I could not help hiughing outright 
when my eyes first fell on my faithful 
friend. He was dres.sed in the costume of 
the countiy. only the tunic was about two 
feet t(M> short, and gave him the appearance 
of a huge ctiild who had outgrown hisjMd- 
ticoats. Akalaho explained to me after- 
wanls that the Silentians had insisted on 
his adopting the costume of the country, 
but he would not leave the outer hall ad- 
joining that into which he had seen me 
carried underany pretence, TheSileidians 
thereat brought tunics and other apparel, 
and forcetl him. though in a kindly manner, 
to change his dre-ss in iheouterhall. It was 
not until many piles of co.stumes had been 
e.xamined that' one was found large enough 
to suit the fanej- of the Silentians ; the de- 
sire of Akalaho not being considered. 

Akalabo’s face lit uj) w ith delight when 
he saw me not only conscious but also well 
enough to laugh. He held the tray whilst 
my fair companion poured some rich 
sparkling wine into a pretty golden vessel, 
which she then handed to me. I drank 
the wine with great relish, and also re- 
■ ■ a selection of choice 


wonderful things we saw in the mysteri- 
ous cavern under the mountains. A full 
account will be found recorded in another 
part of this manuscript. It is sufficient to 
mention lliat after ten days of most pain- 
ful travidling. sometimes having to find 
our way by means of torches for hours to- 
gether because of the awful darkness, 
after which the sun would burst through 
the crevices iii the rocks, half-blinding us 
for a time, wc came to a huge wall of rock, 
from under which, as through a tunnel, the 
mighty stream rushed out. This was evi- 
dently the place where she Silentians were 
thrown into the water. 

Cii.vn'KK VII 1. 

^ EEIXG a crevice through which came 
a imwerful shaft of light, Akalaho 
(dimbed up the rocks towards it, and 
about thirty feet from the ground he 
found a narrow ledge on which were a 
numlK'r of those strange shell boats like 
unto that in which the Silentians hud been 
east on the waters. We were contident 
now that we hud imieed reached the lAUid 
of Silence. One after another we ascendeti 
the rocks, and, having secured firm foot- 
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of the Utama or rulers, we would depart 
from the land by the same path we entered 
it, and never revetd to living man what we | 
had witnessed, the Silentians consentetl to 
be our guides, and to return with us to! 
tludr own country. 

Having hidden a considerable portion of 
our tinned meat and fruit, ainmunition and 
uten.sils, we divided such luggage as we ; 
thought we might need on our long jour j 
ney through the interior of the mountaius, I 
and after a good meal wc at once s<;t off up 
the mountain. 

For three days W'e continued to ascend, 
anil toward the close of the evening of tlie 
third day we came upon the entrance of a 
cavern. " It was but small, and miglit eas- 
ily have been pa.s.sed by unoticed. Ita, 
howev'er, had been on the look-out, and he 
at once recognised it as the very same 
through which he and his comiianiou had 
passed a few months back. 

Hefore entering we collected together 
festoons of creepers, ferns, and slirubs, 
and covered tlie opening, leaving just, suf- 
ficient room forus to creep through. This 
we did to prevent the ThilHitians— should 
they pursue us — from tindiug their way 
into the cavern. 

On the morning of the second day after 
we entered the cave we found the boat 
that had borne the Silentians on their ter- 
rible voyage. It was, of course, useless to 
us, for even had wc had the material to 
make oars, it would have been practicallv 
impossible to row against so powerful a 
stream. There was but one waj’ for us to 
reach the Mystic Laud, and that was, to 
walk. 

We were careful to keep by the side of 
the stream, ns bv so doing we could not 
lose our way. Jsothing of importance hap- 
pened until the morning of the sixth day, 
when we came suddenly upon the horde of 
savages that had so territlisl the .Silentians 
Vidien they first caught sight of us they 
stood amazed for fully three minutes, and 
then, with angry yells which shook the 
CJivern, they tiiadly rushed toward us. 
Quick ns tlmught 1 raised my rifle and 
tired. The savages, hearing the iioi.se, 
came to a full stop. We could feel the 


freshetl myself with 
and beautiful fruits. 

Xow t wo Silentians entered, carrying a 
rich change of raiments. Whilst tliey 
were placing the iipparel at my feet my 
vision of loveliness, with quiet and state- 
ly dignity, arose, blessed me with a most 
graceful' Imw and pleasant smile, and 
glhicsl from the hall. 

It was .Vkalabo’s turn to laugh now for 
the Silentians at once set to work disrob- 
ing me. and in much less time than it 
would take to describe the priK-ess I had 
been iransformetl into a Silentian. M'hen 
the costumers had left us, in response to 
mv volley of questions, Akalalw told me 
wiial had (H-curred after I shot through the 
oix'iiing in the rot'ks. It apix-arcri that at 
the time I made mv sudden entrance in 


comiianion of tlie UusKy SKin gave our 
countrv. I am the daughter of Zipha, and 
it is because mv father has just been elect 
txl High-Utama for the coming twenty 
changes of the moon that the houourof en- 
tertaining you, good .stranger, was granted 
him bv the people, and 1 beggisl of m> 
father'lhe honour and privilege of nursing 
such^time^a.s 

sweet and generous I i 

feared not to ask her a 

to her "since her warm 
teiir toueluxl my clits.^. 

"GoikI stranger, it 
was for thee. I have 
heanl somewhat of thy : 
sad story. It was told ; Y 

unto us by Milcobal f — : - C 
ami Ita in the great ■■■ # T Y I F 
assembly hall, whilst 
the fair moon last 
watched over us. All [ ' 

the people of the city 
met to learn the .story. 

The gmal citizens wept , / 

first with Sorrow, then 

with joy ; with sorrow 

because of the terrible ' i' 

sufferings thou, Mileo- t 

bal, Ita. and thy com- iw>i 

panion had undergone ; l ~~'— — t. 

and with jov laH-aiise 


and handsomely-carved divan in a mag ' 
nifiwntlv furnished apartment. There 
were iminv marble columns, and statues of 
remarkable grandeur, c.xecuted in what ! 
appeared to me to be gold and silver, i 
The walls were decorateil with various | 
kinds of tapestry and paintings, and the | 
ceiling glittered with jewels. 

In front of me, reclining on a settee in ' 
a most graceful and modest ]»osture, was 
a maiden of excpiiste beauty. Her feat- 
ures were delicate, but most even and 
clear cut. Her eyes were dark, the colour 
1 could not see ; for all I knew they might 
Inive beem dark-blue or violet or black ; 
tlu-y were so woudrously bright and pene- j 
trafiug that one dare not kwk into them 
sufficiently long to tell their colour. 

She was robed in a neatly arranged , 
tunic, made of some pure white and soft, ' 
clinging material unknown tome ; herarms ■ 
and neck were bare, except for a few rows 
of curious but beautiful jewels. On her 
fair head were two silver wings held in 
place by a .silver band. Her hair was 
curlv, and of a fair golden hue, lieing ! 
braiikai alumt her head with white riblKins. j 
Her girdle was remarkably pretty. It I 
was made of metal ; of a very light-blue in ; 
colour, and s(*emeil to emit various shades | 
of luminous light ; in fact, I can only de- i 
scrilw it by comparing this curious girdle 
to a miniature lime-lighi . 

I felt that I must bedreaming, for never 
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tliis inysti.'rioiis but exeewlinttly pleasuiil 
country, ii iiunibcr of SikuKiims were in 
llic neitrlilMU'iiood, and saw inc roll down 
tin* rocks. .Milcobal, Ita. and Akalako 
succt'tsied in cliinbinir to the oiaudni; just 
in tinu' to see the Silentians lift me up and 
start off towards tbecity. My rriendss<H)n 
succeeded in overlakinir us. tind Milcobal 
liavinj; briefly explaiical our position toliis 
fellow-countrymen, at ll.a's su'rtiesiioii wc 
were all taken to the jralace of tiic I'tama, 
will) was a kind of a president or niaps 
trate. Ziplia and bis dauitliter t’l.aisa re 
ceived us kindlv and walc.lusl the retital 
of our story witli "rent interest ; Claisa be 
inmdi affected, especially at iny unconscious 
ctnidition. At the request of ( laisa 1 
was removed to the Msirble Hall. Ziplai 
sent out various nussseneers with instruc- 
tions to tell the people <rf the city to meet 
ill the larae Assianbly Hall. 

[ 7r> he continued. 
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Kaufman’s: 
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Particular Notice \ 

Arrangements have been made by 
which old subscribers of “ The S'lent 
Worker” can get “The Bridsh Dsaf- 
Mute”. post free, one year for only 

50 Cents. 

This excellent magazine is pub- 
lished monthly and each number is 
elaborately illustrated. It has a 
monthly circulation of 15,000 copies, 
which makes it the leading maga- 
zine for the deaf of all classes in 
world. 

Our Offer. - - - 

In order to increase the circulation 
■of The Silent Worker, and to bring 
Ihe deaf of this countiy into closer 
touch with the British deaf - mutes, 
ive will offer both The Silent Worker 
■and The British Deaf-Mute together 
■one year for only 75 Cents. 

Remember that, by taking both, 
you get two of ihe finest illustrated 
magazines of the class in the world. 

" Ephphatha, English mag- 

azine for the Deaf, offers to club with 
the above. This magazine takes the 
place of the Church Messenger," un- 
der the same management , and while 
containing the same policy will be much 
improved in style and general get up. 
The three papers can be had for only 
$ 1 . 05 . Single subscriptions 50 cents. 

Send money direct to 

“THE SILE^T WORKER.” 

T renton, N, J. 



I Best /). P, Forst & Co 

i of aU Cough Medicines cvm i.m a , r. c 


WHOLHSALE GROCERS & 


is Dr. Acker’s English Rem- 
edy. It will stop a cough in 
one night, check a cold in 
one day, prevent croup, re- 
lieve asthma, and cure con- 
sumption, if taken in time. 
It is made on honor, from the 
purest ingredients and con- 
tains neither opium nor mor- 
phine. If the little ones have 
croup or whooping cough, 
use it promptly. 

Three Sizes — 25c., 50c. and $I per bottle. 
At Druggists. 

ACKER MEDICINE CO., 

z6 and iS Chambers Street, New Vork. 


Curers o f 

Provisions 


TRENTON, N. J 


<2 vv. H. .SKIRM, 

= JOSEPH M. forst 
© WM. S. COVERT. 


jOHN E. THR 0 FP& SONS CO 

MARINE 
& STATIONARY 

ENGINES & BOILERS 


In a Hurry 
To Paints 


MACHINERY OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
HEAVY CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 


TRENTON 


MANUAL ALPHABET CALLING CARDS 


.Are all those who iqipreehde the vidue 
of paint as a ])ioteelioii a^ain.st ihe ele- 
meiil.s. 'I’lic paints you jiel from us will 
be the vri'iuiiiie arlicle. ai d Ihe color of our 
prices miitcli our painls. 

-A fresh coal of paiiil [ml iu the right 
place bids defiance lo Time our homes to 
defaei'. I siiur Ihy praises. P.-diil, who 
siivesi Iroin decay, and holds Old 'I’iiue’s 
destroyiiu'- liaitd. and sayesi lo him nay. 
E'or best i^diils. Oils. Variiislies, call 
oil 


50 Cards, • With or without name, - 25 Cents 

100 Cards, ■ • W itli or witliotit tiaitic, • • Filty Cents 

Seiif, to any HtlilT-eHft on T-eotnpf, of 

Address: The Silent Worker,” Trenton, N.J. 

SLSUlJiJiSiSULSJLSJLJiSULSiSiSi^ OPOOOOPOOPOO o.o_o_o,o.9_Q_q_q_ti 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 

Only exeh sive I'aiiil Hous:- iu ihe city 


Soientifio American 
Agency for ^ 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

iNurservmen — ^ 

Horists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

TKEINTON, N. .J, 


- Butchers - 

Dealers iu BEIEF, POHK. VTTVL, LAMB 
and Miri’TON. 

Stalls 45 and 46, City Market. 


trade marks, 
design patents, 

^ ^ COPYRIGHTS, 

For Inrormatlon and tree Handbook write to 
MUSN A CO., 861 Beoadwat, Kew Yobc. 
Oldest bnreaa for Kcnring patentu in America. 
Every patent taken out by us Is brouRht before 
the publlo by a notice given free of charge In tbs 


^^'e have alwn,y8 on hand the best, grades ol 

-Ri-LEHIGH COALS'^ 

E'or doineslic and inanufactiiriiig purposes 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now Is the time to order coal. S5 t(!iit*i per tor 
discount tor cash. . . , 

Michael Hurley, 

5 1 2 Perry St. 


For Artistic Photojfraphs O ® © © ® 

sotoKRAUCH’S 

STUDIO 

103 St, 

(Beer’s old .stand) 

'The tluest cabinet In this city ui $8 iH*r dozen, 


Largest circfilatlon of any sclentlflo paper fn the 
world. Splendidly Illustrated. Ko Intelligent 
man should be without It. Weekly, 

^ar; $1,50 six months. Address, MUNoT* CO„ 
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THE NEW JERSEY 

Normal and Model Schools 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


Is :i professional Scliool, devoted to tlie 
preparation of teacliers for tlie Public 
Schools of Xew Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorongh knowleilge 
of subject matter, the faculties of mind, 
and how so to [)resent that subject matter as 
to conform to the laws of mental development. 


MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic 'i’raining School, 
jjreparatory to college, business or the dniw- 
ing-room. 

The schools are \»ell provide<l with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, laboratories, 
mtinnal trainiiig room, gymnasium, &c. 

'I’lie cost per year for boarders, including 
board, wiishing. tuition, books, &c., is from 
silol to ^1160 for those intending to teach, 
and 1200 for others. 

'I'he cost for day pupils is four dollars a 
vear foi‘ cost of books for those intending to 
teach, and from ¥!26 to ^58 j)er year, accord- 
ing 10 grade, for those in the Model. 

The Poai’ding Halls are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, well ventilatetl, provided 
with hatlis and the modern conveniences. 
The sleeping rooms are nicely furnishwl and 
veiy cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Prin- 
cipal, 

J. M. GREEN. 


(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in which can be 

mounted for preservation and nse, s]ieciniens of Pen Work, 
and .Maps, Charts, Clii)[)lng5, Photograpl'.s or Illustrations of 
any kind. 

M A N f F A CTP U K I ) O .X L A li Y 


NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON 


and I'l'ic-eH. alwo Catalojiue of !?ehool 
IViii'nit ure. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WIIOI.KSA I.E AXn UETAll. DEAl.EU IX 


MAPS 


CH.VHTS CD FIFTH AVE 


ULOHFvS 


N. Y. CITY 


W.B.HARISON. 


Plumbers. Steam and Sas Fitters. Steam and Hot Water Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES. 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES 


'I'he better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons — the more <ioods you will huY of us 
each year. S. P. P^TNHAM & CO.. 

Dry Goods aiid Millinery, 'I'rentox, 


A Silent Worker. 

Is the value I put in every clothing price — a wonder that bripgs 
me business. Fai.i. Clothing now ke.ady for yoyr inspection. 


Successor to 

R. A, DONNELLY. 


B. F. Cunson, 

Famous Clpthier- 


Or*ERA HOCTSE S'TOKKS!, 


LUMBER, GOAL and wuOD, 

334 Penn St., 'i UEN'ION. .\ .1. 
Telkphonk 5;i 

J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer ia 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 

GEO. W. PRICE, 

WiALER IN 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 

* I’rr/ton-ti * 

Beef, l/fiiii and l>rfal,-fayl Malian. 

Htiills 4:t im<l 4-4, .Mnrkol. 

TAYLOR & YATES, 

DEALERS IN’ 

Fish and Oysters, 


MATTHEWS & STEEPY 

HE.ADQU.ARTERS FOR 

Florida and 
Hot'house Produce 

A SPECIALTY 

CHICKEN 

and GAME in season, 

13 AND 14 City Market. 


Dry Goods, 
Cloaks, 
Millinery. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
City Market, Trenton, N.J. 


Gothin^Co V 


10&I2 broad ST. 


TRENTON 

H.J 


i;v KltYTlI [ NG NEW AND DESIHA- 
ISI.E AT I'HE l.OWEST FltlCES AT 
WHICH THEY CAN HE SOLD. . . 
WAITING AND KETIUING ROOMS 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, . . 

THE GRANT DRY GOODS CO., 
105-109 E. State st. 

“ Read our ads.” 

X J. M. BURGNER >o 

Millham Vienna Bakery 

>ro. 015 ClinliTii Aveinie, 

rs*. .t. 


F. 8 . Katzenbach & Co., 

35 EAST STATE STREET, TRENTON, N, J. 

Hardware, Heaters, Ranges, Mantles, 
Grates, Tile Heaters and Facings. 


i6 
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E. B. SKELLENGER, M.D., 

DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 

Preserlpuoiis careluUy tompouiided from tlie 
t)est material. 

Coi’. Iliimiltoii Ave. & lliidsoii 8t., 
I'UEN'I’ON. N. .1. 


Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER, 


auU the largest line of Furniture and 
(■ui']»ets In the city, 


T 0 LLS 


SC// 00 /. sr/’Pi.//is, 
sro/rr'/xc aoof>s 
Outdoor' Sports 


& Amusements. 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE .• CO 


(Sucoessors to Doim Hardware imd I'alnt Co.) 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


Hardware. House-Furmshmq Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves. Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels. 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

OH Cloths, Sic., SlC. 


IMtINtll’.tl., 

WESTON .lENKINS. A..M 


^PHE NEW .lEUSEY SCHOOL FOR 
I 7)K.\K-Ah:TKK, cstablisliod by iicl approv- 
ed Jbiroli 31st, 1882, oUers its adviintaiies oti 
the following conditions : The ciindidate 
ninsl he a resident, of the Stale, not le.ss 
than eight nor inon; than ttventy-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
lieallli and intellectual capacity to jnotit by 
the instruction afforded. The person mak- 
ing application for the admission of a child 
nsa pupil is required to till out a blank form, 
furnished for the jmrpose, giving necessary 
information in regtird to the (rase. The 
application must be acc(Hn])anied by a cer- 
tificate from it county judge or county 
clerk of the county, or the chosen free- 
holder or townshiii (rierk of the township, 
or the mayor of the city, where the appli- 
cant resides, also a (rertiticale from two 
freeholders of the cotinly. 'I’hese trer- 
tilicates arc printed on tlie sanur sheet 
with Hie forms of application, and are 
accompanied by full directions for till- 
ing them out. Rlank forms of application 
and any desired information in regard to 
the school, may be obtained by writing to 
the following address : 

Weston Aeiikiiis, A.M., 
Tkestox, N. J, 1 ‘nucijmL 


Millville, 


STKtVAltl), 

rilOMAS F. HEARNEN. 

.MATltON, 

■Mils. LAURENCIA F. JIYEI18 


Camden 


J. IlrNttii.vM Wooi)w.\nn, 


Ikirdentown 


Sii.AS R, AIouse 


Atlantic City 
New Briinswick 
. ,Asburv Park 


l I’KItVISOK OK nOYS, 

B. If, SHARP. 


) YOU KNOW 

HOT TBI 


ASSISTAN'I' SI TKHVISOU. 

JIISS ANNA C. FTIZPATRICK 


Steven C. L.akison 


Hackettstown 


Stev en PEtmSOK 


Morristown 


SI'fKIlVISOIt OK <illll.S. 

MRS. LOLA >1. SWARTZ 


the liest $1,50 and if 2.00 Derliy in the 
city, also a fall line of tine Hats, 
College Caps, &c, 

IbHHt state St. 


Paterson 


ATl ENDINtt rtlVSKT A.N , 

WILLIAM 8. LALOR, .M.I) 


,I(»snrii P. CoofEU 


Rutherford 


, I AMES JI, Seymolti 


THE LACE WEB SPRING. 

il'atrutea Amj'ist Vi. 18 S 1 .) 

Tills Beit Siirliig Is the most cnuiplete ever olTer- 
txl to tlie pnlillc. It Is guaniiiteea to stand a pres- 
tureof ailOO ixmiKtH, EorslmpUcltv. lietiulv, com- 
fort and duralilllty, It lias no ennal. Tuere Is no 
wood, clialiis. luxiks. or rivets tise 1 la its constnic- 
Uon. Uuiidled by all tlret-sila-ss furniture dealers , 
Manufactured exclusively liy tlie 

TKKNTON SPUING .MATTUKSS CO., 

•riijtiisra'ON:, 


NCIiSK, 

MR8. ELIZABETH V. SAITI'H 


W11.I.IA.M R. BAItItICKI.O 


UECEIVEIl, 

-MIS8 CARRIE S. CONGER 


Ben.iamin a. Campbei.i 


Teaeliers of Acadeiiite l>e|iiii'tineiit. 

lioWl.A.Nl) It. Li.oyd. A.B. 

.Miss VniotMA II. Bt ntino. 
Mbs. Rosa Keei.eii, 

JIiss.Mauy 1 ). Tri.so.N. 

.Miss Fi.oitK.vcE A. Rkown. 

■Miss Adei.aidk A. HENDicitsiioi' 
M ISS El.KANOlt Q 8-rOKKS. 


.Montclair. 


Examined liy Hk'llful 


StieclallBts 


Oflic«?rK of The Hoard 


.IamesS. Hays, President. 

.Tames .M. SEYMOuit, Viee-Presideiii. 
Addiso.n 15. Poi.and. Secretary. 

Wii.i.iA.M 8. I!asc(k:k, Tretisurer School 
for Deaf-Mutes. 


IndiiNtrial Depart intent. 

-Mas. Fuasces II. PoitTEit. 
GeOUOE 8. PoiITEII, 

Loi'is R. AimoTT, . . WtKir 

WaETEU WllAI.EN, . Sh' 

31 ISS Em.ma L. Bij-bee, 


STATE & WARREN STS 
TRENTON, N.J. 


BE SURE 

and buy yourclolhingal the .A iiipriciiii 


Clothing At 'rtiilofiiigCo,, 3 Ea.si 
State St., cor. 3Varren. Clothing to order 
if desired; pants to measure, $3, •< 14 , and 
J5. Coal and vest. iflO. and iq) loonier 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT MATTRESSES 

Used by this institution, and thousands of others, and made solely by 


RI-P-A-N-S 


“ The modern stand- 

•rJ 

u ard Family Medi- 
^ cine : Cures the 
^ common every-day 
“ ills of humanity. 



OSTERMOOR & CO.. 116 ELIZARETH ST.. N. Y. CITY. 

GUARANTEED NEVER TO MAT OR PACK> VERMIN PROOF AND NON-ABSORBENT. 

SUPERIOR TO HAIR IN EVERY RESPECT. 

'To anyone HenUing un this advertiHeinent will well one double inattrees for #ia.OO 

CHURCH CUSHIONS, WROUGHT IKON BEDSTIADS, WOVE WIRE 1I.4TTKESSES, 

Subscribe for “The Silent Worker” 


‘Quality, not Quantity.” 

The best regularly IIIuk- ^ ^ ^ m. m -- — ^ _ 

rr;„';re"r ill 50 CENTS A YEAR 


Kvery iHNtie and 

intereHtins:. The li‘" 
tellij^ent Deaf read D 



